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SURPLUS COMMODITIES DISPOSAL 
(Public Law 480, 83d Congress) 





FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1957 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m. in room 1310, House Office Building, 
Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) presiding, for the consideration of 
Public Law 480 bills. 
(H. R. 1905, 1906, 4103, and 5534 are as follows:) 


[H. R. 1905, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, so as to 
increase the amount authorized to be appropriated for purposes of title I of the Act; to extend the Act 
for two years; and to authorize barter transactions with satellite countries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 103 (b) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480, Eighty- 
third Congress), is amended by striking -out ‘‘$3,000,000,000”’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘$4,000,000,000’’. 

Sec. 2. Sections 109 and 204 of said Act are amended by striking out in each 
section the date 1957” and inserting ‘‘1959”’. 

Sec. 3. Section 304 of the Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 304 (a) The President shall exercise the authority contained in title I of 
this Act (1) to assist friendly nations to be independent of trade with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and with nations dominated or controlled by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and (2) to assure that agricultural commodities 
sold or transferred thereunder do not result in increased availability of those or 
like commodities to unfriendly nations. 

“(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as authorizing transactions under 
title I or title III with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or Communist 
China or North Korea.” 


[H. R. 1906, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, so as to 
increase the amount authorized to be appropriated for purposes of title I of the Act; to extend the Act for 
two years; and to authorize barter transactions with satellite countries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 103 (b) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480, Eighty- 
third Congress), is amended by striking out ‘‘$3,000,000,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘$4,000,000,000’’. 

Sec. 2. Sections 109 and 204 of said Act are amended by striking out in each 
section the date “1957” and inserting ‘‘1959’’. 

Sec. 3. Section 304 of the Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 304. (a) The President shall exercise the authority contained in title I 
of this Act (1) to assist friendly nations to be independent of trade with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and with nations dominated or controlled 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and (2) to assure that agricultural 
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commodities sold or transferred thereunder do not result in increased availability 
of those or like commodities to unfriendly nations. 

““(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as authorizing transactions under 
title I or title III with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or Communist 
China or North Korea.” 





[H. R. 4103, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend. the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, so as to 
increase the amount authorized to be appropriated for purposes of title I of the Act; to extend the Act 
for two years; and to authorize barter transactions with satellite countries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 103 (b) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480, Eighty- 
third Congress), is amended by striking out ‘‘$3,000,000,000”’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘$4,000,000,000”’. 

Sec. 2. Sections 109 and 204 of said Act are amended by striking out in each 
section the date ‘‘1957” and inserting ‘1959’’, 

Sec. 3. Section 304 of the Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 304. (a) The President shall exercise the authority contained in title I 
of this Act (1) to assist friendly nations to be independent of trade with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and with nations dominated or controlled by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and (2) to assure that agricultural commodi- 
ties sold or transferred thereunder do not result in increased availability of those 
or like commodities to unfriendly nations. 

““(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as authorizing transactions under 
title I or title III with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or Communist 
China or North Korea.” 





[H. R. 5534, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To extend the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Sections 109 and 204 of such Act are amended by striking out 1957” and 
substituting in lieu thereof ‘‘1958’’. 

(2) Section 103 (b) of such Act is amended by striking out ‘'$3,000,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘$4,000,000,000’’. ry 

(3) Section 203 of such Act is amended by striking out ‘'$500,000,000” and 
nserting in lieu thereof ‘‘$800,000,000”’. 

(4) Section 304 of such Act is deleted. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Garnett, will you come around, please, sir. 

The first witness will be Mr. Gwynn Garnett, Administrator of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the Department of Agriculture. We 
are very glad to have you with us this morning. Do you have a 
prepared statement? 


STATEMENT OF GWYNN GARNETT, ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY RAYMOND A. IOANES AND 
GORDON FRASER 


Mr. Garnetr. Mr. Chairman, we have distributed a prepared 
statement and a little compendium of tables which describe the 
individual country agreements. 

The CuarrMAn. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Garnerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before you to discuss the Public 
Law 480 program. Public Law 480, approved on July 10, 1954, 
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provided several constructive methods to dispose of our agricultural 
surpluses. 

Title I of Public Law 480 originally provided a $700 million author- 
ization for selling surpluses abroad to fr iendly countries for foreign 
currencies. On August 12, 1955, the authorization was increased to 
$1.5 billion; on August 3, 1956, the total limitation was raised to $3 
billion. 

Here are the highlights of the title I program since it was initiated 
in the fall of 1954. Agreements have been signed with 30 countries 
totaling about $2.9 billion at CCC cost and about $2 billion at market 
value. There is included about $225 million in ocean transportation 
so that the actual market value of commodities to be exported is about 
$1.8 billion. 

These agreements provide for the shipment of 430 million bushels of 
wheat, 2.5 million bales of cotton, 22 million bags of rice, 1.2 billion 
pounds of vegetable oils, 140 million pounds of tobacco, 150 million 
pounds of meat, 200 million pounds of lard, 75 million bushels of feed 
grains, 130 million pounds of dairy products, 80 million pounds of 
fruit and vegetables, as well as other commodities. 

In 1955- 56, the first full year of operation of title I, foreign cur- 
rency s shipments totaled $427 million, or 12 percent of total ‘United 
States agricultural exports. This year title 1 shipments are averag- 
ing about $60 million per month, and for the year as a whole they 
are expected to comprise about 16 percent of total agricultural exports 
of about $4.5 billion—a record level. 

Agreements signed to date will result in foreign currency payments 

of approximately $2 billion. In round figures, about one-fourth of 
the total will be used to meet United States expenses abroad. This 
use will return dollars to CCC. Somewhat more than one-tenth will 
be used to strengthen the military forces of our allies. And the 
largest use of currencies, over half of the total, will be loaned to 
participating countries for economic development. 

We are planning to use somewhat less than 2 percent of this cur- 
rency to develop our agricultural markets abroad. Thus far we have 
approved 70 projects (including 18 trade fairs) for the use of about 
$5.9 million in foreign currency for 10 commodities or groups of com- 
modities. The United States trade people and their foreign cooper- 
ators are making available about $3.3 million in dollars and foreign 

currency for the use in these projects. 

These, in brief, are the results achieved to date under the title I 
program In order to permit continuation of these activities, we are 
recommending: that title 1 be extended for 1 year and that the 
authorization be increased by $1 billion; that title IT of the act, which 
authorizes the use of food for emergency relief abroad, be extended 
for 1 year, and the authorization be increased by $300 million; and 
that section 304 of title III be repealed in order to permit barter 
with satellite countries on a selective basis. These recommendatiens 
are contained in H. R. 5534, and we support its enactment. 


DESCRIPTION OF TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480 


Title I authorizes the President to enter into agreements with 
friendly nations or organizations of friendly nations for the sale of 
agricultural commodities for foreign currencies. Under existing 
legislation, new agreements cannot be entered into after June 30, 1957. 
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Title I agreements are reached through the coordinated efforts of 
several Government agencies affected by these sales. Although the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to determine the countries with 
whom agreements shall be negotiated and the commodities and 
quantities which may be included in these negotiations, programs are 
developed in consultation with such agencies as the Department of 
State, the International Cooperation Administration, the Bureau of 
the Budget, Department of Defense, and other departments and 
agencies, This coordination is necessary because Public Law 480 
is a complex act; it combines many purposes which affect domestic and 
foreign economic policies and involves activities of several departments 
and agencies. 

At the beginning of the program, the President directed the estab- 
lishment of an Interagency Committee on Agricultural Surplus 
Disposal. This committee is responsible for advising the President 
concerning policy issues and for assuring that the various agricultural 
disposal activities are consistent with overall policy objectives. 

ay-to-day activities are coordinated through an interagency staff 
committee established by the Secretary of Agriculture. This com- 
mittee is chaired by the Foreign Agricultural Service and includes 
staff-level representatives of the agencies on the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal, and other departments and 
agencies. This staff committee considers proposed programs and ap- 
proves the negotiation of specific country agreements. 

Title I agreements are negotiated through diplomatic channels. 
Negotiations usually are carried on overseas by United States embassy 
officials designated by the United States ambassador. At times, ne- 
gotiations are conducted in Washington and led by the Department 
of State. In negotiating an agreement, commitments are obtained 
from the importing country to safeguard the usual marketings of the 
United States and to assure that sales under the agreement will not 
unduly disrupt world prices. Because of these commitments, foreign 
currency sales under title I have resulted in substantial exports of 
United States agricultural commodities without perceptibly affecting 
our normal markets or depressing world commodity prices. 


PROGRAM PROCEDURES 


Title I po zrams are helpful in developing and expanding continuous 
market demand abroad through the use of private trade channels. 
While the funds and other assets of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion are used to finance exports of commodities from the Corporation’s 
stocks or from privately owned stocks, actual sales are made by United 
States exporters to importers or buying missions designated by im- 
porting countries. These commodities generally move through regular 
trade channels on the same price basis that commodities move under 
dollar sales programs. 

Our main efforts in programing commodities under title I agree- 
ments are directed toward the reduction of Government stocks. For 
example, programing of wheat and cotton represents more than 65 
percent of the total programing at CCC cost, to date. Significant 
quantities of commodities not held by CCC but in surplus supply, 
are also programed under these agreements. Although these quanti- 
ties are small in comparison to wheat and cotton, they serve the major 
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objectives of Public Law 480 of reducing United States agricultural 
surpluses and promoting world markets for our agricultural com- 
modities. 

In carrying out the objectives of the act, considerable emphasis is 
placed on programing commodities to underdeveloped and new market 
areas. The 3-year programs signed with India and Brazil during this 
fiscal year are good examples of this emphasis. These countries have 
a large potential for increased consumption of United States agri- 
cultural commodities. 

After agreements are signed, purchase authorizations are issued to 
importing governments by the Foreign Agricultural Service. These 
authorizations specify the kinds, quantities, and maximum dollar 
values of the commodities to be purchased, and the conditions under 
which financing will be made available. Public announcements are 
made of these authorizations for use by United States suppliers in 
making sales with foreign importers. 

Normal commercial procedures, based largely on letters of credit, 
are followed in carrying out title I sales. Importers pay for com- 
modities in local currencies through their local banks. United States 
suppliers are paid in dollars by United States banks with which the 

foreign banks have established dollar letter of credit arrangements. 

| The United States banks are reimbursed by the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit 
Corporation. The foreign currency purchase price of the commodities 
is deposited to the account of the United States Government in 
accordance with arrangements made between Governments of the 
United States and the importing country. 


PROGRAM RESULTS 


Since the inception of the program, agreements have been entered 
into with 30 countries. These agreements include commodities 
involving a total CCC cost of about $2.9 billion and a total export 
market value of about $2 billion. These totals include about $225 
million in ocean transportation costs which are being financed by 
CCC. A chart showing the progress of programing since the begin- 
ning of the program is attached to this statement. 

The title I authorization is in terms of CCC cost which includes 
the cost of commodities, processing, handling, and other costs. The 
export market value represents the prices actually paid by importers 
under individual transactions. Because of this cost difference, pro- 
graming of $2 billion in export market value has nearly exhausted 
the CCC cost limitation of $3 billion. 

About $1 billion worth of commodities at export market value has 
already been exported. By the end of the current fiscal year ship- 
ments should total about $1.2 billion. A large portion of the un- 
shipped balance on June 30, 1957, will represent the 1958 and 1959 
programs with India and Brazil under their 3-year agreements. 

Fiscal year 1956 was the first full year of title I operations. During 
that year, about $427 million worth of commodities at export market 
value was exported, or 12 percent of total United States agricultural 
exports. Shipments this fiscal year are averaging about $60 million 
per month and are expected to comprise about 16 percent of our total 
agricultural exports which are expected to establish a new record. 


01114—57——-2 
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In terms of tonnage, title I programs exceed 16 million metric tons, 
of which somewhat more than 50 percent has been shipped. Over 
3 million metric tons were shipped during the first 6 months of this 
fiscal year. A chart of shipments by month, in terms of tonnage and 
export market value, through December 31, 1956, showing the rise 
in shipments over a 2-year period, is attached to this statement. 

As I indicated previously, title I programs are directed primarily 
at the reduction of accumulated surpluses. Wheat and cotton have 
been our big items in CCC inventory. 

It might be useful at this point to review the program for each of 
the major commodities. 

WHEAT 


More than 430 million bushels of wheat and wheat flour have been 
programed to date, of which about 270 million bushels were included 
in agreements signed during the past 7 months. During fiscal year 
1956, title I expor rts of wheat and wheat flour totaled 93 million bushels; 
during the first 6 months of this fiscal year title I wheat exports ex- 
ceeded 60 million bushels and these shipments are increasing. These 
shipments will help raise total wheat exports this year to an estimated 
450 million bushels. This compares with exports of 344 million 
bushels last year. It appears that for the first time in several years 
there will be a reduction in the carryover stocks of wheat. 


COTTON 

Title I agreements include more than 2.5 million bales of cotton. 
Movement of cotton was slow until the new export sales program made 
United States cotton competitive beginning with the 1956-57 season. 
Title I shipments are now being made at a rate of about 125,000 bales 
a month. These shipments are going to countries which could not 
otherwise afford to purchase our fiber. Like wheat, we should get a 
reduction in carryover stocks of cotton for the first time in several 
years. Total United States cotton exports should reach or exceed 
6.5 million bales this year. The carryover is expected to be reduced 
by 2 million bales. 

RICE 


Shipments of rice have been heavy this year under title I. With 
additional rice being shipped under title II, we have succeeded in 
committing for shipme nt all CCC stocks of rice accumulated from the 
1953, 1954, and 1955 crops. A part of the surplus from the current 
crop is also being shipped under Public Law 480. Rice exports are 
expected to reach a record level of 25 million bags. About 16 million 
bags will be shipped under title I alone. 


COTTONSEED OIL AND SOYBEAN OIL 


More than 1.2 billion pounds of cottonseed oil and soybean oil have 
been included in title I agreements, of which about 900 million pounds 
have been exported. This has been a major reason for the movement 
of surplus supplies of vegetable oils into consumption and the attain- 
ment of a record export total last year. Considerable quantities of 
vegetable oil have been programed for shipment this year and are 
helping to maintain exports at a high level. 
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OTHER COMMODITIES 


‘Title I programs also include about 140 million pounds of tobacco, 
150 million pounds of meat products, 200 million pounds of lard, 75 
million bushels of feed grains, 130 million pounds of dairy products, 
80 million pounds of fruits and vegetables, as well as smaller quantities 
of other commodities. 


EFFECT ON CCC STOCKS 


We are glad to report that the steady rise in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation investment in surplus commodities has apparently been 
halted. The cost value of CCC holdings was $5.2 billion on Novem- 
ber 30, 1953. It rose to $6.9 billion a year later and reached $8.2 
billion in November 1955. There was a downturn of $30 million in 
November 1956 as against the position a year earlier. As of January 
31, 1957, the downturn was slightly more than one-half billion dollars 
as compared with the same date in 1956. 

The investment peak of $8.9 billion was reached in February 1956. 
We expect this figure to drop to $7.6 billion by June 30, 1957—a reduc- 
tion of $700 million in 12 months and a reduction of about $1.3 billion 
since the peak. 

Programing of the major items in CCC inventory or under loan 
under title I of Public Law 480 as well as dollar sales and other Gov- 
ernment export programs appear to have checked the accumulation 
of surpluses and resulted in a modest reduction in excess holdings. 
Further reductions are likely as a result of the combined effects of 
continued surplus disposal and production adjustment programs, in- 
cluding the soil bank. 


USES OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


The foreign currencies which accrue from title I sales may be used 
for 10 purposes specified in section 104 of the law. 

One of the principal objectives of Public Law 480 is the expansion of 
foreign markets for United States agricultural products. Market 
development projects are already underway in 21 countries involving 
the equivalent of aboyt $5.9 million. About $32 million is tentatively 
earmarked for this purpose under existing agreements. 

Export markets for cotton, tobacco, wheat, soybeans, fruit, poultry, 
dairy products, tallow, edible oils, and breeding cattle are promoted 
under this program through the use of several promotion devices. A 
total of 70 foreign market development projects have been approved 
so far. These are being carried out by United States commodity 
trade groups in cooperation with foreign groups. I'll mention a few 
of them. 

We have 10 tobacco projects in operation in Austria, Finland, 
France, Italy, Japan, Korea, Spain, and Thailand. All these projects 
aim at greater use of our tobacco in the manufacture of cigarettes. 
These include marketing studies, exhibits at trade fairs, advertising 
and promotional displays, and exchange visits of tobacco industry 
representatives of the United States and the foreign countries con- 
cerned, 

Cotton projects are underway in France, Japan, Germany, and 
Spain through the Cotton Council International which represents the 
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United States cotton industry abroad. Other projects are being 
started in Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, and Holland. The Maid of 
Cotton is being sent abroad to promote the sale of cotton products for 
apparel and household uses under this program. 

Dairy products projects are underway in Colombia and Thailand; 
market promotion activities for wheat are being conducted in Colombia 
and Japan. 

A large and distinct part of market development concerns partici- 
pation in trade and food fairs throughout the world. Exhibits of 
United States farm products in these fairs permit the introduction of 
products to millions of people. The distribution of samples is empha- 
sized. We have participated in 13 international fairs to date and plan 
to exhibit in several additional fairs this year. 

Considerable use of currencies is made for the payment of United 
States obligations overseas. In some countries the currencies are sold 
to defense agencies for meeting costs of military base construction. 
Purchases are also made by the Department of State and the United 
States Information Agency which have continuing needs to meet 
administrative and operating expenses. In addition, about $100 
million has been allocated for the purchase or construction of military 
family housing in 8 countries. 

Currencies are being used for educational exchange programs, for 
assistance to American-sponsored schools, libraries, and community 
centers, and for the translation, publication, and distribution of books 
and periodicals abroad. 

Substantial amounts of the foreign currencies are being used to 
romote economic development. Virtually all of these development 
unds are loaned to participating countries with programs being worked 

out by the foreign governments in cooperation with the United States. 
Direct grants of currencies for economic development purposes are 
made only in special circumstances. 

Of the agreements signed to date, almost 60 percent, or about $1.1 
billion dollars of foreign currency payments is earmarked for use for 
economic development loans. The Administration of the loan funds 
is the responsibility of the International Cooperation Administration. 
Considerable emphasis is placed upon coordinating plans for the use 
of these funds with the overall devcansaent programs of the countries. 
In considering loan projects for agricultural purposes care is exercised 
to avoid encouragement of production which would result in reduced 
outlets for United States agricultural commodities. 

Finally, foreign currencies are used for the purchase of strategic 
materials, procurement of military services and equipment for the 
common defense abroad, and for the purchase of goods for other 
friendly countries. 


PLANS FOR ADDITIONAL BILLION DOLLARS 


The request for an additional $1 billion will permit us to program 
agricultural commodities for fiscal vear 1958 at about the same annual 
rate as in the past 2 years when allowance is made for forward pro- 
graming under the 3-year agreements with India and Brazil. It will 
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permit us to plan our disposition programs well in advance for fiscal 
vear 1958 and facilitate the orderly disposal of commodities during 
that period. As a matter of fact, the additional $1 billion will result 
in title I shipments at the same level, or ata higher level, than the $700 
million in shipments which will move this year. 

In programing the additional authorization our emphasis will con- 
tinue to be concentrated in underdeveloped, low income countries. 
Sales will be made to expand consumption, to regain or establish new 
markets, to meet foreign needs arising from crop failures, and to 
expand reserve stocks overseas. 

We have limited our request to an additional $1 billion and a 1-year 
extension because we believe it desirable that the results obtained 
under this program be subjected to a periodic review. This request 
also emphasizes the Administration’s position that Public Law 480 is 
a temporary program designed to deal primarily with accumulated 
farm surpluses. Such a periodic review also permits consideration of 
alternative methods of surplus disposal and other actions aimed at 
expanding normal export markets. 


TITLE II AND SECTION 304 


We recommend an increase of $300 million in the title [1 authoriza- 
tion. Since current commitments are about $300 million, this will 
have the effect of restoring the authorization to the existing $500 
million. 

This program is of great value to the United States. It provides a 
means by which we can help friendly foreign people in time of need. 
Recent events can illustrate what is done under this program. Title 
II has furnished commodities to help feed Hungarian refugees in 
Austria; it has alleviated distress caused by floods in Afghanistan and 
Iran; it has furnished relief to Bolivia and Tunisia. 

Title IL activities are administered by the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, although the commodities are supplied by CCC. 
In addition to my associates, we have representation from ICA here 
today to answer questions concerning this program. 

We also have State Department people here, particularly because of 
the recommendation to repeal section 304 of the act. This would be 
helpful in our foreign policy objectives since it would enable us to send 
our agricultural surpluses to Eastern European satellites in exchange 
for strategic or other material. In view of recent events in Europe, 
we feel that this new authority, administered on a selective basis, 
would permit us to send agricultural sur pluses to satellite countries 
in exchange for useful material when it is cle arly in the national 
interest to do so. 

(The following documents were submitted by Mr. Garnett:) 
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Tite I 


Public Law 480 agreements signed from beginning of program 


[In thousands of dollars] 


EE  ———— 














r} Market Estimated 
; value Ocean CCC cost 
4 Country Date signed excluding trans- including 
| jocean trans-| portation ‘ocean trans- 
{ | } _— portation 
| peemeet ——t—— e 
4 rR, Minis etn cesar maemndbolavee'ts aoneian sett Nov. 15, 1954 18, 917 5, 517 35, 086 
h Vee... -Saitinian coe is SER a --| Jan. 65,1955 | 37, 983 6, 215 66, 013 
i PUD ci... giclee sien ceseebaGuscesaweusa .| Jam. 18,1955 | 28, 147 1, 2538 39, 058 
Chile. ia aa al ee Jan. 27,1955 4, 600 | 407 7, 686 
Peru Ne | Feb. 7, 1955 3, 250 | 380 6, 255 
Spain __- Apr. 20, 1955 19, 260 | 1, 740 23, 358 
, Argentina. -- | Apr. 25,1955 5, 670 130 : 
oe (URED co. 8c Fee a. soon Se | Apr. 28, 1955 4,144 427 
I I ‘i Apr. 29,1955 7, 848 822 
AES | 2 RE Se ..| May 6,1955 5,114 136 
Yugoslavia (amendment)... ----.--------- May 12,1955 6, 523 1, 308 
Italy A a iain ee May 23,1955 48, 200 1, 800 
Japan ‘ ode deutebdlecconcs ceetscbeebiaseseis .--| May 31,1955 78, 997 6, 745 
Korea a ae cee SS awit in sme 14, 015 985 15, 000 
United Kingdom a a a June 7,1955 15, 000 205 15, 205 
Austria : | June 14,1955 5, 500 584 8, 256 
Israel (amendment). ----_--- ‘ June 15,1955 3, 652 678 7, 312 
TeG s3.... Le Resec June 21, = 1, 900 100 2, 000 
Colombia. June 23, 1955 4, 900 400 7,072 
ORO Ss ey ey ee | June 24, 1955 5, 400 647 8, 665 
soe : ; do 7, 573 772 12, 711 
Peru (amendment) a ala eas } June 25,1955 3, 400 400 6, 259 
Subtotal beginning of program through June 
Seca once cee saltceh oon conone 329, 993 31, 651 487, 665 
CN cp I ee ee ee is | Aug. 11,1955 | 650 | 0 650 
Peru (amendment) —paeeenaseiimnnnenenatits Sept. 20, 1955 3, 000 320 3, 320 
Yugoslavia (amendment) __-- -- Oct. 1,1955 17, 871 4, 260 42, 106 
Ecuador oak Oct. 7,1955 3, 743 277 5, 280 
Spain (amendment). Fives Oct. 20,1955 9, 975 430 10, 608 
Israel . ne aoae Nov. 10,1955 14, 740 2, 300 26, 868 
ESSE EE Nov. 16,1955 36, 658 4, 856 77, 942 
Egypt | Dee. 14,1955 4, 818 782 10, 682 
Colombia_. -- ..| Dee. 20,1955 10, 900 700 17, 054 
BEERS, 3s cnet aie aie nn odeekneniwomeshe | Dee. 21, >955 24, 700 600 25, 300 
Germany |} Dec. 23,1955 1, 200 0 1, 200 
Finland (amendment) } Jan. 12,1956 500 50 980 
Yugoslavia (amendment) - Jan. 19,1956 42, 635 | 6, 400 77, 943 
Spain (amendment) Jan. 21,1956 15, 000 | 1, 100 16, 100 
Israel (amendment). --_--- ee Jan. 31,1956 900 0 1, 760 
MERE... case 4--- : Feb. 7,1956 20, 800 | 1, 665 33, 530 
Burma Feb. 8, 1956 20, 800 | 900 31, 240 
Egypt (amendment) - wisi do 4,900 | 700 11,216 
Israel (amendment) | Feb. 10,1956 10, 000 | 0 10, 000 
Egypt (amendment) - | Feb. 17,1956 7, 348 | 1, 052 16, 825 
Greece (amendment) “ ose do 5, 867 233 6, 100 
Iran . ..| Feb. 20, 1956 10, 334 | 2, 527 21, 343 
Pakistan __. aeae> je | Mar. 2,1956 16, 200 | 0 32, 652 
Indonesia-- --_- ai ies do 91, 800 | 6, 019 153, 962 
BOR 6n.. oss ance een an | Mar. 5,1956 | 60, 000 4, 800 77, 296 
Turkey -.._. = ..| Mar. 12, 1956 3, 826 194 4, 020 
Korea (as amended Jan. 7 ieee, cc anen a | Mar. 13, 1956 42, 330 5, 400 59, 313 
Chile = eee. 5 See 32, 500 2, 600 48, 339 
Spanish-Swiss (amendment). -__-_---.-_--- | Mar. 20, 1956 4, 607 393 9, 430 
Finland (amendment) Mar. 26, 1956 12, 100 1, 000 18, 381 
hed ; : Apr. 26, 1956 2, 900 465 6, 718 
I a a crc tnedlnlinineal May 2, 1956 2, 600 400 4, 273 
Peru. -_| May 7,1956 2, 470 310 4, 364 
Turkey (amendment) | May 11,1956 10, 143 1, 400 21, 374 
Portugal ; | May 24, 1956 6, 300 . 800 13, 657 
Japan (effective “May ey ie ciasenes Feb. 10, 1956 59, 900 5, 900 98, 787 
United Kingdom June 5, 1956 12, 000 186 12, 186 
Subtotal, July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956 627,715 59, 019 1, 012, 799 
Italy (amendment) es July 5, 1956 7, 700 300 8, 600 
Netherlands ‘ Aug. 7, 1956 268 7 396 
Pakistan aan 40, 123 6, 277 78, 717 
Greece Aug. 8, 1956 15, 411 1, 789 _ 22,615 
China (Taiwan) sarees Aug. 14, 1956 9, 200 600 12, 500 
Indin 3-year program... ee eee ce Aug. 29, 1956 305, 900 1 60, 200 553, 442 
Pakistan (amendment) -_..............--- Sept. 7, 1956 2, 300 100 2, 400 


1 Includes $6 million estimated for ocean freight differential for which no rupee deposits are required. 
The balance, $54.2 million, only, is reflected in the currency use table. 
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Public Law 480 agreements signed from beginning of program—Continued 

(In thousands of dollars] | 

Market Estimated | 

| value Ocean CCC cost i 
Country Date signed | excluding trans- including 

jocean trans-| portation jocean trans- 

| portation portation | 
NS ne eck db anti nO ooo see ocecBheasenes Sept. 11, 1956 9, 300 | 1, 400 17, 447 
ops (amendment)... _..__- bus ha aie spacebar aan Sept. 15, 1956 7, 000 | 414 7, 414 

a i a sits wnt arincw maces wehinaegeaudionss ara lated a 2, 000 | 414 2,414 | 
RRR ee icemcccnccscccesccsnussezapweeswoawEss Oct. 23, 1956 43, 800 | 5, 800 | 52, 674 
Taeee Comment): = oo. ores | Oct. 24, 1956 1, 540 | 227 | 2, 949 

inc chinigktibiwnpenaniepesaundscinesaibusheuueeeen ae ene 58, 400 2, 443 79, 781 t 

i ditiennBih Benn vemness<<cccbuexcerateedaita Nov. 3, 1956 84, 100 | 15, 047 | 145, 381 } 
France__._. ia ta ae UES PRR NESE | Nov. 8, 1956 1, 400 | ‘cine 1, 400 
NE te tactic taistenisnca minnie sipusinieipebuihuammmastineiemae | Nov. 12, 1956 39, 900 | 6, 400 | 69, 927 
Faxwsan (encment)....................6s2-0-600-0 | Dec. 3, 1956 20, 600 | 5, 000 42, 800 
"PI IIIS) «sn coco ccncocteccuadinss | Dec. 14, 1956 461 39 800 
a a. a Siulng oe pub tetris odheinlinbiecnapeaaa Dec. 31, 1956 119, 700 19, 000 222, 300 
EE SUID isn cticosc wntnnncmacawagenwns Silks © FeSO lentcccexonms Sedan Ss gaat pisies , 
ois ahs ish omc watered ee nies oRcuneac 1, 500 | 100 1, 600 
CN NT ne euspsapinameme tale | Jan. 21,1957 | 3, 700 604 | 7,112 
Turkey (amendment) -- dicen idthadea gg amabianant hie -| Jan. 25, 1957 | 17, 130 2, 270 | 27, 130 
oe oO, ei tubcodsadabamemen tide .--| Jan. 30, 1957 | 16, 900 2, 000 | 22, 480 
Ne i a een eC | 3, 770 330 4, 960 
Subtotal, July 1, 1956, through Feb. 28, 1957___ | __- seal 812, 103 130, 761 i; 386, oe 

Total, all eo youn rs Feb. 28, 

1957. d . -| 1,769,811 221, 431 2, 887, 103 


V1114--5. 3 
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The CuHarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Garnett, for your 
statement. 

You did not make any reference to the activities of voluntary 
agencies participating in this program. You do have religious organi- 
zations that work with you in this program, do you not? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes. That is authorized under section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. This would continue. As far 
as the Department of Agriculture is concerned, this is administered 
by the Agricultural Marke ‘ting Service. We have their re presentative 
Mr. Howard Davi is, here and he would be glad to answer any questions 
if you wish to discuss it. 

The CHarrMan. Would he be able to tell the committee the volume 
of commodities that has been handled by the various religious organi- 
zations and church groups? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD DAVIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Davis. During the fiscal year 1956, under the authority of 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, the United States voluntary 
agencies distributed in some 80 countries around the world a total of 
1,220,500,000 pounds of various agricultural surpluses, food surpluses. 
Those commodities had a value of approximately $302.5 million. 

So far in the first half of fiscal year 1957 they have distributed 
commodities valued at $124.5 million and a total poundage of around 
896 million pounds. 

The CuatrMan. Do you have the actual cost of the project that 
was known as Operation Poinsettia? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. That was handled by ICA. I do not have 
any figures on that with me. Iam sure we could get them for you. 

The CHarRMAN. Those commodities were made available from 
CCC stocks, were they not? 

Mr. Davis. That is right, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. You have no record? 

Mr. Davis. 1 am sure we have records. I do not have them with 
me. 

The CHarrMaANn. Will you get that information for us and have it 
put in the record? 

Mr. Davis. The total value of the surplus commodities? 

The CHarrnMAN. Operation Poinsettia. That was last Christmas’ 
program. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The CuairMan. What was the one before that? 

Mr. Davis. Operation Reindeer. 

The CHarrMan. Will you put the cost of Operation Reindeer in 
the record too? 

Mr. Davis. We will get that also. 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 
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Summary—S pecial title II Christmas package programs 











Prunes,' 15 ounce cartons-._-- 





Poinsettia (1954) | Reindeer (1953) 
Quantity | Dollar value | Quantity | Dollar value 
(pounds) (pounds) 
| 
Butter, 1-pound tins_.-_--- | 4,699,569 | 3, 563, 449. &: : , 
Cheddar cheese, 1- and 2-pound tins and 40-pound ai | 
blocks_.---- - | 4, 254, 472 2,010, 651.71 | 2, 785, 563 | 1, 232, O82. 49 
Nonfat dry milk, “414-pound containers and 200- | 
to 225-pound drums_-.- | 9,642,418 | 2,195, 516. 26 | i a hd 
Shortening, I-pound tins, 50-pound containers 3, 049, 187 | 934, 655.39 | 6,726,444 | 1, 649, 475. 64 
Cooking oil, 1-quart tins_ --_- : | §, 077,355 1, 472, 023. 18 974, 700 | 185. 686. 39 
Rice, 2-, 3-, and 100-pound containers... _- 24, 566,963 | 3, 184,522.45 | 5, 569, 496 | 709, 436. 34 
Dried beans, 1- and 2- a containers and 100- | | 
RD Ih es ewan cobs seua . 8, 739,933 | 1,005, 307.47 | 4,999, 700 | 590, 718. 49 
Total surplus foods. eee | 60,029, 897 | 14, 366, 126. ei 21, 055, 903 4, 367, 399. 35 
Beef and gravy,' 1- pound tins__ ae . ; | 6,071,301 | 2, 204, 494. 8: 9,319,291 | 4,018, 848. 31 
Raisins,! 15-ounce eartons_...--------------.--. J-o. eones . | 2, 742, 390 | 246, 568. 52 
Sugar,! 1- and 2-pound containers. - 2 ; ih cahadtiaen apie katikote de _...| 9, 519, 956 | 572, 176. 06 
Honey,' 1- and 60-pound tins_- 6 a | | 1,037, 340 138, 692. 56 
Evaporated milk,' 1442-ounce cans... __. - Rhee oe da ‘ | 11, 446,803 | — 1, 386, 080. 67 
RSS. cl ebenaeees pt 4, 999, 980 | 760, 213. 90 
| 


| 
Total nonsurplus foods. -.-.....-.....-..-- I 6, 071, 301 | 2, 294, 494. 83 








39, 065, 760) 7, 122, 580. 02 

Total all foods_.._..- | 66, 101, 198 | 16, 661, 971. 29 | | 60, 121, 663 | initaee 
Ocean transportation and accessorial charges | 

from ICA appropriated funds__-.............-. cael eaitiaiadl 2 135, 017. 00 | rs 650, 005. 30 


1 Nonsurplus items added to programs to provide a better balanced food whitish. 
2 Poinsettia ocean transportation paid in part from title Il funds. Balance paid from ICA appropriated 


funds. 


The CuarrmMan. Who is responsible for the distribution of these 
commodities in a country, we will say, like Italy? 

Mr. Davis. We operate this program, under the legislation, by 
donating the commodities to qualified voluntary United States agen- 
cies. They in turn, through agreement with the Department of 
Agriculture, take the responsibility for the distribution of the com- 
modities in the recipient countries. 

The CHarrMAN. You turn over, we will say, large quantities of 
commodities to the Catholic Church in Italy? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent do the representatives of our Gov- 
ernment supervise the final distribution? 

Mr. Davis. We, through the cooperation of ICA, have arranged for 
the controller’s office of that Agency in the various country missions 
to do some checking on these distributions. Also, councils of the 
agencies themselves in the recipient countries, with ICA participating, 
screen the requests for commodities and so on. 

The Cuarrman. How are the commodities identified so that the 
ultimate recipient will know who the donor really is? 

Mr. Davis. As the law requires, every can or every package, and 
in the case of bulk commodities the bulk container is marked in English 
“Not to be sold or exchanged,” among other things, and “This is : 
gift from the people of the United States.” 

The CHarrMan. That is in the case of bulk commodities? 

Mr. Davis. The small individual packages are also labeled the 
same way. 

The CHarrMAN. So the recipient knows it is coming from the 
United States taxpayers rather than from some religious organization? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 


ee 
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I have just returned from an 8-week trip in the Far East observ- 
ing the operation of this program, and I can certainly assure any 
citizen of this country that everyone who gets these commodities is 
very much aware where they are coming from. They know our non- 
fat dry milk from one part of the world to the other, and they know 
it as an American product and as a gift from the people of this country. 

In order to further assure this, however, in most of the countries 
I have visited, the organizations themselves have printed little pam- 
phlets in the dialect of the country in which the commodities are dis- 
tributed, telling them how to use the commodity, its nutritional value, 
and also that it is a gift of the people of the United States. 

I am quite sure that everyone I talked to in the lines waiting to 
get their commodities—through interpreters—were quite sure where 
these things were coming from. 

The Cuatrman. Who passes on the eligibility or the need of the 
recipient? ‘The religious organizations? 

Mr. Davis. Although the requirement is that a United States 
citizen actually supervise the distribution, they cannot be in all parts 
of each country, but they do operate through local church groups and 
local communities. They have insured the eligibility in a variety of 
ways. Of course as far as institutions are concerned, it is fairly easy. 
An orphanage or a health center does not require a great deal of investi- 
gation to determine eligibility. As far as individual families are 
concerned, in many cases they use the designation that has already 
been made by the local authorities as to which families are indigent 
and the most needy. In many instances they use loc al community 
committees similar to the procedure used in Pennsylvania in our own 
country to screen the individual applicants and determine which are 
eligible. 

The CHairMAN. You make these surplus commodities available to 
all church groups, do you not? 

Mr. Davis. According to the law the agency, to qualify, must be 
approved by and register red with the Committee on V oluntary Foreign 
Aid, which is handled by ICA. Agencies are screened as to their 
general program, their financial responsibility, the responsibility of 
their leadership, and so on, and only those agencies which are approved 
by ICA are eligible to receive the commodities. However, any agency 
that meets those requirements can be eligible. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not operate through one religious organiza- 
tion to the exclusion of others? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. There are at present fifty-some agencies, I 
believe, that are qualified. However, at the present time there are 
only about 21 various agencies that are actually participating in the 
program. Those agencies are agencies like CARE, Church World 
Service, National Catholic Relief, American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, Lutheran World Relief, and various other groups of that 
nature. 

The Cuatrman. We had some information to the effect that in 
Italy you operated entirely through the Catholic Church. You say 
that is not true? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. CARE and Church World Service are also 
making distributions in Italy. However, obviously, because Italy is 
predominantly Catholic, the Catholic program is the largest in Italy. 
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The CuarrmMan. Do you have some Protestant organization there 
that is eligible and is participating? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; the Church World Service, and the American 
Friends Service, I believe, have a program there; and CARE. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent has CARE participated in the 
program in the last year? 

Mr. Davis. Quite extensively. So far in 1957, out of the total which 
I gave you of some 896 million pounds, CARE handled about 100 
million pounds. 

The Cuarrman. CARE handled some of it in 1956? 

Mr. Davis. In fiscal 1957, so far in this fiscal year. I can give you 
the figure for fiscal 1956 if you would like. Around 113 million or 114 
million pounds in 1956. 

The CuarrMan. I have a list of the organizations, and they total 
only 20 in number. ‘This list was obtained from ICA. 

Mr. Davis. I said 22 were active at the present time. That could 
vary depending on the date you got your information. I have a list 
of the agencies that are eligible, and if you will bear with me one 
second I can give you the total number that are currently considered 
actively approved. 

I am sorry I gave you the wrong figure before. The ones we con- 
sider actively approved at the present time total on my list 32. There 
have been many more that have been eligible but are not presently 
listed because they have not been active. 

The CuHarrMan. Will you list those in your testimony? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, I shall be glad to. 

(The following list was submitted by the witness :) 


Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 
Washington 25, D. C. 


AGENCIES APPROVED FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION OF SUR- 
PLUS COMMODITIES UNDER SECTION 416 OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949, AS 
AMENDED 


American Friends of Austrian Children, Inc., 202 East 19th Street, 9th floor, 
New York 3, N, Y.! 

— Friends Service Committee, Inc., 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, 

a.! 

—s Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York 19, 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc., 3 East 54th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y.! 

American Korean Foundation, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y.! 

American Middle East Relief, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N: ¥. 

American Mission to Greeks, Inc., 233 West 42d Street, Post Office Box 423, 
New York 36, N. Y.! 

American National Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C.! 

are of God—Foreign Service Committee, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 


Catholic Relief Services-NCWC, 451 Madison Avenue, New York 2?, N. Y.! 
Christian Children’s Fund, China Building, Richmond 4, VA 

Church World Service, Inc., 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, NY 
Come Christian Service Committee, 110 East 29th Street, New York 16, 





1 Participating agenbies as of July 1, 1956. 
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Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere, Inc. (CARE), 660 First 

Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.! 

First Aid for Hungary, Inc., 6 East 56th Street, New_York 21, N. Y. 
Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc., 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y.! 
Hadassah, Inc., 3 Thomas Circle, Washington, D. C.—62 East 52d Street, New 

York 22, N. Y.! , - F 
International Rescue Committee, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y.! 
Iran Foundation, Inc., 6807 Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 

1, N. Y.2 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 50 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Yo 
Mennonite Central Committee, Inc., Akron, Pa.! 

National Council of Young Israel, 3 West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. : 
Pestalozzi Foundation of America, Inc., 41 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Romanian Welfare, Inc., 22 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y.! . 
Save the Children Federation, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y.! 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc., 989 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y.! 

Unitarian Service Committee, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y.? 
United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inec., 105 Grand Street, Brooklyn 11, 

N. Y.! 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), United 

Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y.! 

United Ukranian American Relief Committee, Inc., 866 North Seventh Street, 

Philadelphia 23, Pa. 

Volunteer Border Relief, Inc., Post Office Box 981, Harlingen, Tex.! 
World Relief Commission of the National Association of Evangelicals, 12-19 

Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y.! 

The Cuarrman. What is the total amount in dollars that you have 
been able to give away in the last 12 months? 

Mr. Davis. This is under the section 416 program. For fiscal year 
1956 the total dollar value was $302.5 million. 

The CHarrMAN. What was that? 

Mr. Davis. $302.5 million worth of commodities donated through 
these voluntary agencies in fiscal year 1956. The first half of 1957 
totaled $124.5 million. 

The variation between the tremendously increased poundage the 
first half of this year as against all of 1956 and the relative smallness 
of the dollar volume is accounted for by the fact there have been 
increased shipments of commodities like flour and corn meal which 
represent a lower dollar value. 

The CHatrMan. What is the overall total of expenditures of the 
operation through the voluntary agencies and through your own 
activities? 

Mr. Davis. Administrative expenditures? I do not have that 
figure. 

The CuatrMan. The dollar volume of your entire operation in the 
last year. 

Mr. Garnerr. Under title I or under all of Public Law 480? 

The CHarrMaAN. Military housing and other transactions, trans- 
actions of all kinds. 

Mr. Garnetr. Mr. Chairman, it would be approximately $1 billion 
under the 3 titles of the act. 

The CuarrMan. At the rate that CCC stocks have been increasing 
and relating that to the decrease, you are in a program where you will 
never be able to give the commodities away. In other words, your 
stocks are increasing more rapidly than they are decreasing. 

Mr. Garnerr. We expect a reduction, sir, in the CCC investment 
by $700 million at the end of this fiscal year. 


1 Participating agencies as of July 1, 1956. 
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The Cuarrman. As to the $700 million in the fiscal year, according 
to your statement the peak investment amounted to almost $9 billion 
in February 1956—$8.9 billion. Now you still have $8 billion on 
hand, do you not? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. You only reduced it $700 million a year so that if 
we continue for 12 or 15 years, we will need that time in order to get 
rid of these stocks? 

Mr. Garnett. Mr. Chairman, I think this illustrates the great 
magnitude of our surpluses. 

The CuarrMan. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Garnett, That is the reason we have been so anxious to shut 
off the problem at the source. 

The CuarrMan. I had no idea that you were facing this situation 
and that you are taking it in as fast as we can “dish it out’’ around 
the world. Either we have to step up the give-away program or do 
something about controlling the intake of CCC stocks. 

Mr. Garnett. As you know, sir, our exports this year are running 
at an all time high. Our total exports this year will approximate 
$4.5 billion. This will be the highest of record in tonnage, as well as 
in dollar value, and of that $2.6 billion will be sold in commercial 
markets outside of Government programs. This will be the highest 
dollar value export except for the Korean years of 1952-53. 

The CuatrMan. That is only natural that that should be, because 
you throw in $1 billion of give-away programs. That would boost 
your exports. Our normal business transactions 

Mr. Garnett. Are also at an all time high except for one year. 

The CuatrMANn. What would that amount to? 

Mr. Garnett. We expect our dollar exports to run at $2.6 billion. 
This would be the highest dollar commercial export level except for 
the year of the Korean crisis. 

Mr. TxHompson. Is that for the current fiscal year? 

Mr, Garnett. For the year ending June 30, 1957. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Is that for all agricultural commodities in export? 

Mr. Garnett. That is for all agricultural commodities. 

Mr. ABerNETHY. How much? 

Mr. Garnett. $4.5 billion. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not mean all of that? That is not all 
agricultural commodities? 

Mr. Garnett. Agricultural exports. 

The CuarrMaNn. Our total exports? 

Mr. Garnett. They would run a little over $17 billion. 

Mr. AserNnetuy. Then when you say $4.5 billion, what are you 
you talking about? 

Mr. Garnett. I am talking about $4.5 billion of agriculture exports. 

The CuatrMan. Which includes the giveaway program? 

Mr. Garnett. Which includes the giveaway program. 

The CHarrMAN. These stocks amounted to less than $2.5 billion in 
1953. From 1953-56—3 years—these CCC stocks increased from 
$2% billion to almost 8 billion. 

Mr. Garnett. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Yet Mr. Benson has been telling the country and 
us that surpluses are disappearing and markets are returning. It looks 
as if surpluses are returning and markets are not expanding rapidly. 
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You could not say that the surpluses are disappearing when the 
record shows that the intake is more than the outgo. 

Mr. Garnett. The level of our exports has been increasing during 
the time that these programs have been in effect. Our export levels 
have increased from $2.8 billion a year to $4.5 billion a year. This is 
a very large increase. This will be the first year in which there 
will be a downtrend in the investment in CCC commodities in total. 
It will be the first downtrend in our holdings of wheat and cotton 
and rice. 

The Cuarroan. If it did not take in anything else into its inven- 
tories, the CCC, at this rate, would take 10 or 12 years to give the 
commodities away would it not? 

Mr. Garnett. It would take quite a long time. 

The CHarrMan. $700 million a year and you have these billions 
and it would take 10 or 12 years? 

Mr. Simpson. Spoilage might help. 

The Cuarrman. I was coming to that. How much of the CCC 
stocks have spoiled or deteriorated? 

Mr. Garnett. Sir, I am not in a position to answer that. We 
could get that for you. Ido not keep my finger on that. 

The Cuarrman. I know you do not, because you were looking after 
another phase of it. We will get somebody from the CCC to tell us 
that. Do you have any suggestions as to how we might settle this 
disposition and use for stock of commodities? 

Mr. Garnett. I think that the big hope, Mr. Chairman, is to adjust 
the domestic supply situation. I can only say, from the standpoint of 
the exports, that we are moving them at a very high level relative to 
any period in the past. There are limited opportunities to move into 
export under any sort of a program. I do not see any likelihood of any 
great increase in our exports icah here. I think it is more likely, for 
example, that next year there may be some reductions. 

The Cuarrman. In the exports? 

Mr. Garnett. In the exports; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Does this $1 billion include any part of the domes- 
tic program? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All entirely export? 

Mr. Garnett. This is the export. Of the total CCC liquidations, 
85 percent of it has moved into the export market last year. 

The CuarrMan. So this is 85 percent of the total expenditures? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir; those figures could not be put together. 
Last year the total sales of the CCC, 85 percent went into the export 
market. That liquidation is included in the total $4.5 billion. Some 
exports moved under title I that were not in inventory, such as cotton- 
seed, soybean oil, meat, lard, and some of those products. 

The CuarrMAn. What were the total expenditures from CCC 
sng in these giveaway programs last year? Is this figure 85 percent 
of it? 

Mr. Garnetr. We do not have it. 

The CuarrmMan. What I am trying to get is this: If we gave $1 
billion —— 

Mr. Garnett. Excuse me, of the CCC sales, a lot of it was sold for 
cash, 
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The CuarrmMan. I am not talking about the sales. I am talking 
about the giveaway part of it. 

Mr. Garnery. The giveaway —and | would like, if I may, to modify 
that—in this $1 billion that [ gave you, there is barter. There is 
about $303 mllion in barter. That should not be considered as a 
giveaway. Under title 1 of 480, there is approximately 25 nercent 
recovery immediately to the CCC. That should not be considered as 
& giveaway. 

The Cuarrman. I am not complsinin: about that. Do not mis- 
understand me. Now, if we bartered away and “pve e.vav $1 billion, 
how much did we give ‘to our own net “dy people here at home’ 

Mr. Garnerr. I do not have that. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Davis, do you have that? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. We have the two giveaway programs in the 
same spot in agriculture, so that we can make sire that the domestic 
needs are met first. The “gures [| have here show the domestic 
donations of surplus commodities including a num >er of commodities 
that are not under price support and would not be considered CCC 
inventory commodities, just as in the case of some of the title I 
commodities. However, including such items as lar!, hamburger, 
pork, turkey, and so on, the waole list of com n> lities that we have 
donated domestically, the total for 1955 was valuet at $234.6 million. 
For the first half of 1957, $140.7 million. 

Mr. Howven. You are now ops ar uting under a $3 billion appropria- 
tion under section 1, are you not? 

Mr. Garnerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. How much money will remiin unecpanded, if any, 
on June 30 of 1957? 

Mr. Garnerr. We will have committed anprocdmately all of that 
in agreements with various countri 's. nore will remain a consider- 
able portion —about half—o/ the 3-yew In. livn and Brazilian programs 
that will not have been shipped by that time, 

Mr. Hoeven. Does that inclu: le ad minis.ration expenses? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir; the adninistrative expenses on this are 
included in the regular appropriation. 

Mr. Hoeven. I notice in your state nent you plan to us> some- 
what less than 2 percent of foreizn currency to dev elo» az-icultural 
markets abroad. It seens to .ne that develovin: a zcie ultural iar- 
kets is a very importint pact of the pro;vam. Do ‘you think that 
the 2 percent figure is enough? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. There ere lirits on the a nount of these 
funds that can be used in pro.notion.l activities. Out of about $30 
million that have been earmarked, we have only vrosa ned, ap- 
proved, $5.9 million. We have gone just 2out as far as we think is 
feasible. In some projects, we will withdrav if taey do not show 
good results. 

Mr. Horven. Do you know anything about the status of negotia- 
tions with Poland at the present time? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Horven. I wish you would give the committee any informa- 
tion relating to the negotiations to date, as far as you can disclose 
what has been going on. 
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Mr. Garnetr. Mr. Chairman, as you know the primary consider- 
ation with Poland is that of foreign relations. ‘This is of a very sen- 
sitive nature. Within the Department of Acvriculture, we have made 
our resources available, and we are very much interested in aay 
possibilities that may be there. We do feel that in this case the over- 
riding considerations are those of foreign relations. 

Mr. Hoxven. What does Poland want? 

Mr. Garnett. | think, as you know 

Mr. Hoxvun. Do they want any corn, soybeans, cr lard? 

Mr. Garnerr. Yes, sir. They have sent in a request which you 
have no doubt read about that totals about $300 million and a p rtion 
of which is for farm products. They are interested in some grains and 
some oils, lard, and some other products. Cotton is one of the 
products that they are interested in. 

Mr. Hoxven. Do you taink tat the negotiations would be a sirst 
step toward a trade agreement providing for lower duties on Polisa 
hams? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir; | would not say that taat would follow. 

Mr. Hoxvun. Do you favor higher duties on imported .:ams from 
Poland? 

Mr. Garnett. The Polish hams, sir, are a specialty product taat 
come in. Our exports of meat and animal products .2ve now come 
to t.ie point of exceeding very greatly our imports of t..ese specialty 
products. 

Mr. Horven. Do you favor higier duties on imported Polis: hams? 

Mr. Garnetr. No, sir. My job, sir, is to carry out t..e law given 
to us by the Congress. ‘This is a congressional matter. The duties. 
I believe, are 3 cents a pound on these hams. 

Mr. Hoxven. I happened to be in one of the larze mar«xets in 
Washington the other day and saw a special display of Polisa imported 
hams. I am just wondering wi.at this all means at t.e very time 
when we are worrying about low priced rogs in Iowa. 

Mr. Garnett. Let me say that those are specialty hams. They 
go to a Polish community for the most part in this country. They 
amount to about $20 million a year. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Stimpson. Mr. Chairman, | wou'd like to turn to Mr. Carnett’a 
statement fora monent. In his statement on page 2, the second para- 
graph, he states that there are agreements sizned today which wil 
result in foreign currency payments of approximately $2 bihou. 
Then he goes on to say that in round ‘igures about one--ourth of the 
total will be used to meet United States expenses abroad. 

Does this increase the counterpart funds in these countries? 

Mr. Garnett. The law provides, Congressman Simpson, that the 
currencies be deposited to the account of the United States. This is 
somewhat different than the counterpart of the past in which the 
currencies always remained the property of the receiving country. 
As to whether or not this increases counterpart funds, they do not 
fall quite in the counterpart category. It does increase the amount of 
currency in this country available to the United States. 

Mr. Simpson, Would it be available for a Member of the House or 
Senate to go to one of these countries and use those funds? If they 
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= you will have to send some more. I would still like to answer to 
that. 

Mr. Garnett. There has been a case where they have been used 
for that. Only one committee, to my knoweldge, has done that. 
When we say “Government uses” this means the sale of those curren- 
cies to other Government agencies, such as the military and the State 
Department. 

Mr. Simpson. In your opinion, will this or will it not increase 
counterpart funds in these countries? 

Mr. Garnett. To answer your question directly, these are not 
counterpart funds and will not be related to that. 

Mr. Simpson. On page 1 of your statement, it seems to me that 
when you say agreements have been signed with 30 countries totaling 
about $2.9 billion at CCC cost, and about $2 billion at market value, 
that indicates a loss to the CCC, does it not? 

Mr. Garnett. The difference between those 2 figures represents 
2 things. One is that the CCC acquirement cost of the product 
is well above the world market level. 

Mr. Simpson. I think it was the intent of the Congress to sell 
some of these CCC commodities at a loss and I would like to know if 
that is what it does? 

Mr. Garnett. It does. 

Mr. Simpson. I think that Chairman Cooley answered the question 
a while ago when he said that it would take 10 or 12 years to get rid 
of these surpluses. The thing that occurred to me before he asked 
that question is, suppose you do get rid of all of those surpluses and 
stop all of these giveaway programs. What answer are you going to 
give to these people, if they are still expecting it? 

Mr. Garnett. I think that is one good reason why these programs 
can be considered as temporary. 

Mr. Stwpson. Public Law 480 is temporary legislation, as I under- 
stand it, and that is why you are asking for an extension. Still, I 
would like to know what attitude a country is going to take if you 
have been giving them a lot of food and then you get these surpluses 
reduced to where we do not have to give them away any more. What 
attitude is that country going to take? 

Mr. Garnett. This will undoubtedly cause problems. Under 
these programs there are countries that are maintaining a level of 
consumption which they will not be able to maintain with their own 
resources. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. That leads up to foreign aid. 

Mr. Simpson. I am not voting for any giveaway program, even if 
it is in the budget. 

On page 5, program results, you have an estimate there showing 
that this operation would result in $900 million loss. 

Mr. Garnett. Page 5? 

Mr. Stmpson. Yes, under program results. 

Mr. Garner. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. That is a $900 million loss? 

Mr. GarRNeEtT?. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Here is one that I would like a little explanation of. 
On page 10, you state that we have 10 tobacco projects in operation 
in Austria, Finland, France, Italy, Japan, Korea, Spain, and Thailand. 
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You say that all of these projects are aimed at greater use of our 
tobacco in the manufacture of cigarettes. 

Mr. Garnetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Are you establishing cigarette factories there? 

Mr. Garnerr. No, sir; we are trying to encourage them to use 
United States leaf rather than leaf from other or igins. 

Mr. Simpson. I thought it might mean the establishment of 
cigarette factories. 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. At the bottom of page 10 you say, ‘‘In addition, about 
$100 million has been allocated for the purchase or construction of 
military family housing in 8 countries.”” That housing is for our 
military people who take their families to these countries? 

Mr. Garnerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Stmpson. When we think we have peace in the world, what 
happens to those houses? What happens when we bring our boys 
back? 

Mr. Garnerr. The housing will revert to the receiving country. 

Mr. Stupson. In other words, it will be a giveaway? It will be a 
gift? 

Mr. Garnerr. It will be a gift, sir. 

Mr. Srmpson. If our forces should move out of these 8 countries, 
and then the country would automatically get those $100 million worth 
of houses? 

Mr. Garnetr. That is correct. 

Mr. Simpson. Is that considered a loss or is it figured in the losses? 

Mr. Garnerr. No; this is not part of the loss. The $900 million 
loss is the difference between the world prices and the CCC acquire- 
ment costs. 

Mr. Simpson. At the bottom of page 11, you have asked for an 
additional billion dollars. I do not know what the attitude of the 
House of Representatives will be on the additional billion dollars, the 
way they have been acting lately, but this billion dollars is included 
in the budget estimate, is it not? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stupson. That is all. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. I had a question in regard to what Mr. Hoeven was 
talking about, these Polish hams. 

Do I understand you to say that there was imported just $5 million 
worth last year? 

Mr. Garnerr. No, sir. I said that my recollection is about $20 
million worth of hams came in from Poland. There are hams that 
come in from other Western European countries. | be lieve that there 
are small quantities of other processed pork products 

Mr. Smiru. I am talking about hams and shoulders. If I ean, I 
read your reports put out every month on the number of imports of 
hams and shoulders and it is always hams and shoulders. You have 
about 6 or 7 countries on that? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smitu. Imports? 

Mr. Garnetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Situ. If you take all of those hams and shoulders that come 
from those countries, all of the States lying against the Atlantic 
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Ocean could produce that many hams and shoulders and you say it is 
good business to send them in here? 

Mr. Garnett. I made myself rather clear. I think, Mr. Congress- 
man, that my job is to help carry out the laws that are given to us. 
I did not express an opinion. I would like to point out that among 
those countries that send us the hams, they buy about a billion dollars 
worth of farm products a year. This trade does enter into the total 
exchange of goods, and it is very helpful to our agricultural economy 
to export hides and skins, lard, tallow, cotton, and other products 
that go into the trade picture. 

Mr. Smira. For the last 6 years, I have been trying to get some 
department of the Government to tell me in simple language about 
this. They will tell you how many things we export and how many 
jobs are created in America. How many jobs are created by this, they 
will tell you. After all, the sum and substance of this, and the thing 
that should be boiled down is that exports mean jobs and jobs mean 
taking care of the family. There is not any agency of the Govern- 
ment that will tell me how many jobs we lose by raising our agricultural 
imports. 

Mr. Garnett. Our agricultural exports are far more important than 
our imports. They have a much greater beneficial effect on our. agri- 
cultural economy. We have legislation in the books in the form of 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Act and section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act which gives legislative machinery to give relief, 
if there is injury. 

Mr. Smita. Why cannot the Department balance its books in jobs? 
Tell me how many jobs we lose by raising our imports and how many 
by exports? They ought to balance. 

Mr. Garnett. I do not want to be difficult, and I want to be as 
helpful as I can, but we have a tremendous stake in exports. The 
benefits from our exports are tremendously greater and more import- 
ant than the minor imports that result from these competitive prod- 
ucts. If we did just what you say, if we balanced the books on a labor 
basis, then we would be throwing much more weight to our export 
market. 

Mr. Smirn. You are saying that we do not lose jobs by exports, 
are you? 

Mr. Garnett. I say that we gain immensely more than we lose. 
We gain immensely more from our exports than we lose from our 
imports. The imports are specialized products in the cases that you 
referred to. They contribute to and help facilitate the export of 
lard, tallow, hides and skins, vegetable oils, soybeans, and many other 
important farm products. 

Mr. Smiru. You are also pointing out how many imports } you have. 
That is cocoa, coffee, and the products of that sort. That is where 
you get all your imports in here. 

I am talking about something that affects the American farmer. 

Mr. Garnerr. Our exports have a very great and important effect 
on the American farmer. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Matthews? 

Mr. Marruews. I would like to pursue the line of questioning that 
Congressman Smith has followed in a little bit different way. 

I have noticed that several representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, in testimony before the committee, have said that we are 
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now at the peak of our agricultural exports, that we cannot anticipate 
such a peak next year. 

Why is that, sir? 

Mr. Garnett. As I pointed out this year, our exports are at a very 
high level. There will be some stock accumulations in cotton, some 
in grains, that will not be repeated. Some of our high-level exports 
this year are due to low production of cotton in some areas and wheat 
and feed grains in other areas which, assuming normal weather, we 
will not benefit from in another year. 

Let me assure you that we are going to do everything that we can to 
maintain them at the highest level possible, but we do not want to 
give any false promises. We think there is a likelihood that there will 
be some dip next year, primarily because of the growth of foreign 
stocks, because they have stockpiled some and because we are likely 
to have better crops this year in certain areas. 

Mr. Matruews. W ould a possible decrease in exports be due, in 
your opinion, also to competition that we might receive from develop- 
ment programs in other countries which are now, because of our 
economic assistance, producing a lot of agricultural commodities, and 
because of that increased production, deprive us of agricultural 
exports? 

Mr. Garnett. I would not want to depreciate in any way the 
effectiveness of our foreign-aid programs in agriculture, but I do not 
think that they have had any great influence on the competition in 
exports. 

Our competition, for instance, in cotton has come quite largely from 
Mexico, where we have no aid program. 

The countries of the Middle East, are another example. We have 
had a great agricultural program in Turkey. We will be exporting 
three-quarters “of a million tons of wheat this year and next year to 
Turkey. 

I do not want to confuse you by being too lengthy. I am just 
saying that when you get right down to measuring the effect of our 
various programs on competing exports, they have not been really 
important; that in most of these countries where there are aid pro- 
grams, population is increasing at the rate of anywhere from 1% to 2 
percent or 2% 2 percent per year. 

These countries are very hard pressed to keep their internal pro- 
duction up to the population growth. There are demands in those 
countries for increasing their standards of living. 

Mr. Marruews. I do not mean to specify any commodity as a 
member of this committee. I feel that all of our commodities are in 
one bad mess, but I do have flue-cured tobacco in the Eighth District 
of Florida, my district, and I have understood that this year we 
exported about 530 million pounds. 

If we had not, I do not know in what worse condition we would 
have been. We really would have been in a tragic condition. Now 
I understand we are taking technicians through some of our Govern- 
ment programs, and we are going into certain areas of the world, and 
teaching them how to produce this particular type of tobacco, and 
what I am concerned about, not only, of course, with this commodity, 
but with all commodities, as we increase their know-how and they 
produce this particular commodity, my concern is that that will 
deprive us of future agricultural exports 
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Mr. Garnett. This is certainly a justifiable and understandable 
concern. However, our principal competing exports of tobacco are 
coming from Southern Rhodesia and from Canada, where there has 
been no special Government program, as such. 

It is rather difficult to keep them from learning some of our tech- 
niques. We have not had a Government program to stimulate 
competing tobacco production. 

Our problem in tobacco at the present time is more with pricing. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. May I interrupt you a minute? If you do not 
mind standing aside, I shall call two witnesses who have to take planes 
out of Washington at 12 o’clock? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuartrman. If you will, please, step aside for the moment. 

Mr. Polk, of Ohio. 

Mr. Potx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to mtroduce Reverend Rogers of Ohio, who is a director of the 
town and country department of the Ohio Council of Churches. He 
has had a great amount of experience in this food problem in foreign 
countries. 

He has visited about 20 countries, I believe, in the past 8 years. 
He has been engaged in this problem of getting food through the 
church organizations. 

I am sorry we do not have more time for Reverend Rogers, because 
I think he is one of the best informed men in the country on this 
subject. I will not take more of his time. 


STATEMENT OF REV. CLYDE N. ROGERS, OHIO COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


Reverend Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Polk, and Mr. Chairman. 

Members of the committee, may I express my appreciation for again 
appearing before you for a moment. Instead of giving a prepared 
statement, you will have a prepared statement by the American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies, and I would like simply for a moment to 
reenforce some of the t things that they will say to you out of my expe- 
riences, and also out of our responsibility in the State of Ohio, as I 
work not only with the church agencies but with the various ‘rural 
groups there who have been interested in the total 480 law, and espe- 
cially that part that relates to the voluntary agency. 

I would like to make three points, if I may, and if you would like 
to ask any questions on those, I will be glad to do whatever I can to 
answer them. 

The first point that I would make is that the people of Ohio have 
proven, by their appreciation, that they believe in Law 480 that 
makes surplus foods available to needy people in various parts of the 
world. 

The reason I know of this is because I have been responsible for the 
Christian rural overseas program in the State of Ohio for 5 years, and 
the top leaders of our rural agencies in that State have worked with 
us. For instance, Mr. Polk has in his hands a copy of the Ohio Chris- 
tian News, which is our publication, and on the front page for October 
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is the picture of Mr. Elmer Cruze, who used to be head of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and Mr. Cruze was one of our leaders 
last fall in solicitation for the people of Auglaize County, which is his 
home county, as a churchman and as an agricultural leader. 

He, along with the thousands of other people who have volunteered 
their time, have shown that they believe in this, because they believe 
that food that is in storage in our warehouses in Ohio, which is rotting, 
much of it, should be used, I would say, as a means of relationships 
with other people around the world, to prove our concern for them and 
our interest in these people. 

The second point that 1 want to express, it was my privilege last 
summer to be in Korea. Through one of the members of the 
Senate, who was our Governor for a time, Gov. Frank J. Lausche, 
whose picture is on the front page, I was able to meet with President 
Synghman Rhee. 

I would like to quote from President Rhee two things that he said 
to me there. He said: 

As we have rebuilt our country since the Korean war, we could not have done 
it had it not been for the American Government. We appreciate what the Gov- 
ernment has done, but most of all, we have appreciated what the churches have 
done in helping our people to help themselves. 

Again and again he emphasized that. Through Mr. Rhee it was 
my privilege to meet with the top leaders who are handling the food 
relief program in that country. 

I would say to you that the appreciation was all the way up and 
down the line, and as I visited out in some of the smaller communities, 
with the local committees that were doing a job of distribution, I can 
vouch out of my experience for these facts: That it is not getting in 
the way of trade, the type of program that is being carried out. 

I think we must always safeguard it from that viewpoint, but that 
it is helping people to reclaim themselves to where they can become 
a market in the future, to me that is one of the very important points 
that I think we should continue. 

The third point that I would simply make would be this: That we, 
in Ohio, are interested in seeing Law 480 renewed for at least 1 year. 
I would suggest that that be done. 

The second thing that I would say under that is that, during the 
time, I would like to see—and I am simply speaking for myself at this 
point now—from your own committee and from the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the House, and I do know that some studies are bei ing 
made over in the Senate, a down-to-earth study be made, not what | 
would call a study made in the high brass, but as to the effectiveness 
of these kinds of programs. 

I, for one, believe that we are going to live in an age of abundance. 
I hope that we do. I hope that we never have scarcity again, but | 
do not think that agriculture ought to have to pay the ‘pill. 

If it is good for other nations, then I think the bill might well be 
paid as a part of a total foreign relations program, and | am most 
interested at that point that we, through Congress, be sure that this 
is a part of a constructive program. 

If it is not constructive, we have no business doing it. I believe 
that we, as Christian leaders—and I think, as I speak to groups like 
you, that you are that kind of persons—are concerned that we help 
people in the end to help themselves, and by helping them to help 
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themselves, trade will be enlarged and these other things, on the whole, 
will be to the advantage of our Nation and other nations of the world. 

I make one final proposal at this point: I believe that in an age of 
abundance, which we will have to have, that we must have agricul- 
tural products which—I would like to use the term—‘‘can be insulated 
from the market,” and that those agricultural products can be used 
both in our school luncheon programs at home, and in foreign aid 
abroad, but not suddenly to be dumped back into the market, which 
will cut farmers’ prices, because we believe in the farmer know-how, 
and that he ought to have an income that is equitable with any other 
group, and if we are to have this abundance, we have got to have some 
way of keeping that abundance from suddenly being dumped on the 
market and wrecking the farmers’ prices. 

Gentlemen, I know that I have just barely touched these things. 
I did not know when I came to Washington that I was going to be 
speaking before the committee. I was here on another matter, but 
was asked to do so, and for that reason I do not have a prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Gartuines. We are glad to have you, Reverend Rogers. I 
wondered where these 200 pigs came from that were delivered to 
Synghman Rhee. 

Reverend Rogers. I appreciate having a word to say about that, 
because we are interested not only in food relief, but in helping people 
to help themselves, and last summer it was my privilege, through the 
CROP program and the heifer project, to go to Korea and to make that 
official presentation. 

Rather than pay the cost of the freight of the pigs from Ohio to 
California, we took the funds which had been donated by the people 
of Ohio to this project and bought the pigs out in California through 
the Breeders Association in the State of California. 

Then they were flown across the Pacific. The funds were actually 
raised in Ohio. It would have cost us about $40 per pig to have flown 
them across the United States from Ohio, and for that reason we 
bought them in California. 

I think I could say one word about that, and I know Russell Steven- 
son, who is back here, could speak further about this. There were a 
group of 300 pigs moved to Korea in 1953. Last summer a report of 
those 300 pigs was that from their offspring over 18,000 were being used 
in 4-H clubs, in Bible projects, and in a breeding program in Korea. 

I hope to go back to Korea in the next 2 or 3 years and see what 
happened to the pigs that we took there last year. 

1 do not think that kind of thing is going to compete with our trade 
in the United States, but simply to have people have what they need, 
in order to live as respectable people around the world. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoeven wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. Hoeven. CROP is doing a fine piece of work. 

If | am not mistaken, the State of Lowa is one o/ the leading contrib- 
utors to the CROP program. 

Reverend RoGers. Last year it was fourth. Kansas was first last 
year. The second State was Illinois, and the third was Ohio, and 
lowa was fourth. I happen to know that nationally. 

We appreciate what you folks have done out there. I note, when 
I first spoke here 3 years ago, you were one of the persons that quizzed 
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me about corn. I told you at that time that I am a southerner. I 
like cornbread twice a day so far as I am concerned, but that corn is 
not as good a relief food as some other things, but corn products are 
greatly needed. 

Mr. Horven. I think I suggested at that time that we teach these 
people overseas to eat cornmeal and cornbread. 

Reverend Rogers. Yes. I saw them eating some in some places I 
have been. We are glad for that part of the program. The point 
I want to make is this: Everywhere I went there was an emphasis in 
refugee areas on a need for sweets and you folks said at that time you 
wanted to see corn sirup as one of those things as part of the processing 
funds. 

I am afraid we have not gotten much of that yet because of some 
problems involved, but I still think it ought to be done. I know the 
voluntary agencies are continuing to ask for it. 

Mr. GatuinGs. Reverend Rogers, you are in favor of the $1 
billion increase in capitalization for Public Law 480? 

Reverend Rogers. Yes. I hope that we will be able to have larger 
quantities of these surplus foods of different sorts, and that these 
funds, as stated in the American Council of Voluntary Agencies re- 
port—and you will find it here—in which they indicate a part of this 
enlargement. You will get that report from them when they officially 
appear. 

My statement is simply to reinforce that. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Polk, do you want to introduce any other witnesses? 

Mr. Pouk. No. 

Reverend Rogers. Again, thank you, Mr. Polk, for your fine 
statement. I appreciate getting in, so that 1 can catch this plane. 

Mr. Potx. Do not miss the plane. 

Reverend Rocers. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much. 

There has been a change. We will hear Russell Stevenson, from 
New York. 


We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Stevenson. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL STEVENSON, AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Stevenson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Russell Stevenson. I am from New York City. I am 
appearing today on behalf of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, and representing that organization. 

(Mr. Stevenson’s prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL STEVENSON, AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES FOR FoORBIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Russell Stevenson 
of New York City. 

IT am appearing here today on behalf of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, and representing that organization. I happen to 
be also director of Asia program of Church World Service of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United States of America, one of the member agencies 
of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies, whose membership comprises a 
large number of sectarian and nonsectarian humanitarian organizations, as listed 
on the reverse of this sheet, 
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I am happy to present the following statement on behalf of the member agencies 
of the American council. 

Since July 1954, when the Congress enacted Public Law 480—the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954—(amended in June 1956, 
with resulting additional facilitation for disposal by American voluntary agencies), 
the agencies have been able to plan and gradually expand the distribution of 
surplus commodities through their ongoing programs so that by the end of June 
1957 they will have shipped more than $1 billion worth of United States Govern- 
ment donated food to 78 countries and areas of the world. 

There is general agreement that the distribution of these commodities by the 
American voluntary agencies has been on a nondiscriminatory basis to those in 
greatest need. Machinery was set up to avoid duplication, and the aid given 
through the agencies has not interfered with national or international economies. 
Every effort is made to assure that the American origin of supplies is known to the 
recipient individuals and organizations overseas, and most important of all, lives 
have been saved and hope renewed among dispossessed and uprooted people. 

The agencies are appreciative and deeply grateful to the Congress for making 
these programs possible through their understanding and wise legislative action. 

We come today to speak in behalf of H. R. 5534, “a bill to extend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, and for other purposes.”’ 
We believe that this bill, if enacted, will, from the point of view of those titles and 
sections which concern the voluntary agencies, contribute to the preservation of 
the unquestioned gains achieved throughout the world by the ongoing feeding and 
welfare projects of these agencies. 

We have two suggestions to offer. The first is that at least title II of the act be 
extended for a period exceeding the 1 year specified in the bill; a 2-year period 
would be, for our purposes, preferable. There might need to be made certain 
adjustments in the money clauses, as a result. 

The second suggestion is of a more basic nature. The agencies have a firm con- 
viction that the people aided through these feeding programs overseas should be 
helped to become self-sustaining, so that when these surplus commodities are no 
longer available, their health (and often their very lives) will not suffer as a result, 
nor the good will which has been engendered for the people of the United States 
diminish. 

We believe we have a responsibility to these people to ‘“‘help them help them- 
selves’ in anticipation of the time when the large-scale feeding programs cease. 
We have, therefore, within the limits of our present means, attempted to meet 
this problem through the initiation and expansion of rehabilitation and self-help 
projects in the areas where feeding programs are being carried on. But what the 
agencies can do out of their immediate resources is not enough, particularly in 
view of their large cash outlays in the food distribution programs. We believe it 
would be fitting and appropriate if through legislation provided in Public Law 
480 they could increase their activities in the self-help field. This is particularly 
pertinent at this time as regards the situation of many refugee groups around the 
world. 

We suggest that under title I of Public Law 480, as amended, an additional 
provision be added to section 104 as follows: 

“(i) For the financing of reconstruction, rehabilitation, self-help and other 
technical assistance-type projects by American voluntary nonprofit agencies regis- 
tered with and recommended by the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid.” 

MeMBER AGENCIES 
American Baptist Relief 
American Bureau for Medical Aid to China, Ine. 
American Federation of International Institutes, Inc. 
American Friends of Russian Freedom, Inc. 
American Friends Service Committee, Inc. 
American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 
American Hellenic Progressive Educational Association—Refugee Relief Com- 
mittee 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. 
American Middle East Relief, Ine. 
American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians (A NCHA) 
American ORT Federation, Inc. 
American Relief for Poland, Inc. 
Boy’s Towns of Italy, Ine. 
Brethern Service Commission 
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Catholic Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc. 
Cue nae Service, Inc., National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere, Inc. 

General Council of the Assemblies of God, Foreign Service Committee 
Heifer Project, Inc. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc. 

International Social Service, Inc., American Branch 

Iran Foundation, Ine. 

Lutheran Refugee Service 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 

Mennonite Central Committee, Inc. 

National Travelers Aid Association 

Near East Foundation 

Russian Children’s Welfare Society, Inc. 

Salvation Army 

Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe, Ine. 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 

Unitarian Service Committee, Inc. 

United Friends of the Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc. 
United HIAS Service, Inc. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc. 

United Seamen’s Service, Inc. 

United Ukranian American Relief Committee, Inc. 

World Relief Commission of the National Association of Evangelicals 
World University Service 

Young Women’s Christian Association, Inc. (World Emergency Fund) 

Mr. Stevenson. This, sir, is the total of our testimony that we have 
prepared for you. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you kindly. 

I wondered if you could address your opinion as to the value of the 
Agricultural Trade Development Assistance Act as amended in 1956. 
Is it making friends for America throughout the world? 

Mr. Stevenson. Sir, I would consider that one of the most im- 
portant things I could say, and that is a very positive conviction. 

I have traveled over a period of 5 years in practically every country 
in Asia and the Middle East and the Caribbean. I have observed, 
and helped, in the direction of these programs, and I think that it is 
impossible to calculate the good will and the friendship down at the 
level of person-to-person, where good has accrued because of this 
facility. 1 think there is no doubt about it. 

The Cuarrman. The 1954 act provided for these agencies to do the 
work. Do these supplies really reach the people who need them? 

Mr. Srevenson. I think they do, sir. I do not know if you would 
like me to illustrate, out of any particular country that the committee 
may have a special interest in, but we have countless thousands, and 
when you think not only of my own agency which happens to be 
Church World Service, but of the facilities through the Catholic and 
Jewish and the Friends and other organizations, we have thousands 
of voluntary representatives who are in these countries who know the 
language, who have good relations with government, and are in a 
position, it seems to me, to determine where the needs are greatest 
and then to apply these resources against that need. 

The Cuarrman. I should like to ask you about this list of organiza- 
tions on the back of this sheet. 

Mr. Stevenson. There are 40, I believe. 

The CuarrMan. How many are there? 


Mr. Srevenson. I believe there are 40. 
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The CuarrmMan. Without objection, I think that list should go into 
the record. 

Without objection from committee members, the list will be made 
part of your testimony. 

(The list referred to appears at the end of Mr. Stevenson’s pre- 
pared statement.) 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Haaen. I would like to ask two questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. Do your people take these goods down to the ultimate 
consumer or do you turn them over to some Government agency in 
the country? 

Mr. Stevenson. The great majority of the goods we distribute 
directly to the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Hagen. You have people over there? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. In India, for example, which comes to 
mind, our main offices are in Delhi. We have 3 port offices in Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras, and throughout the country we have 3,500 
contact persons, and beyond those contact persons there are then 
American missionaries, schoolteachers, relief workers, pastors—people 
in various categories who, again help the system to fan out so that the 
actual pound or container of powdered milk does go to the needy 
Indian in a way that it can be supervised and followed through. 

Mr. Hacen. In that instance there would be no doubt where the 
commodities come from. How does that compare with the distribu- 
tion made by our Gevernment? 

Mr. Stevenson. You mean, for example, in the sale of the com- 
modities to governments? 

Mr. Haagen. Yes. 

Mr. Stevenson. Of course, we do not have any participation or 
control over that phase of the program. My feeling has been that in 
our program we have a facility and an ability to determine categories 
of need which are often bypassed in a program that is operated solely 
through government. 

Therefore, this work is a good supplement to what use the Govern- 
ment might make of supplies it purchases. 

Mr. Hagen. Are there any roadblocks thrown in the way of 
expanding your activity, or are you up to the maximum that you 
can handle? 

Mr. Stevenson. No. We are not operating at the maximum we 
can handle. In other words, we could use more goods if they were 
available. 

Mr. Hagen. Why can you not get them? 

Mr. Stevenson. | suppose that is a good question. 

We present plans of operations and make requests to the ICA and 
keep in touch with the Department of Agriculture, but within the 
limitations of the funds and the supplies now available, a restriction 
has to be made, so that the agencies operate within what Government 
authorities think they can or ought to release. 

Mr. Hagen. Apparently they have plenty of supplies. It is just 
a matter of getting them out. 

Mr. Stevenson. I think we would agree with that, sir. We 
would feel, I am sure, the member agencies who are most active in 
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this program, that we could use more supplies if they were made 
available. 

Mr. Hagen. You could use more? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. With respect to this language you suggest, would 
that permit your agency, for example, to use some of these foreign 
currencies in rehabilitation and educational programs? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes. It would. 

Mr. Hacen. Your suggestion contemplates diverting some of these 
foreign currencies to the private agencies for the purpose of establish- 
ing developmental projects? 

Mr. Stevenson. Could I give you one example, sir, that comes to 
my mind? 

You are all aware of the initiative that was taken in Viet Nam at 
the time of the difficulties when the country was divided. The 
Church World Service, National Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
several other groups have, in the years since 1954, when Viet Nam was 
divided, sent considerable supplies to the refugees in South Viet Nam. 

For example, there is one village, Dalat, which is somewhat north- 
east of Saigon, where a group of about 300 refugees were settled on 
some land that the Government made available. As they built a 
new life for themselves, they have been assisted with clothing, with 
surplus foods and with other help from, in this case, our agency. 

What they would like to do is to have some additional funds to 
start an agricultural project and get some help in using their land 
more effectively. They have plans for developing an animal breed- 
ing center, and several other small projects that they would like to 
do to help that community become self-supporting. 

Mr. Hagen. Under your proposal, you would make a request, 
presuming it were adopted, and get sufficient of these foreign curren- 
cies in that country to put into that project under your supervision? 

Mr. Stevenson. That is right; exactly. 

The CuarrMan. Are there further questions? 

If not, we thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Stevenson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Garnett, will you return now? 

Mr. Warts. I have some questions I would like to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Watts. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF GWYNN GARNETT, ADMINISTRATOR, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. Watts. Mr. Garnett, as a result of Public Law 480, our owner- 
ship of foreign currencies, of course, has increased. 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. As the program has gone along, have those currencies 
piled up, or have you been able to dispose of them? 

Mr. Garnett. They have tended to pile up. Let me say that the 
program to date will accumulate $2 billion worth of local currencies, 
when the goods are delivered in the foreign country. The United 
States uses are being absorbed rather expeditiously, as they accumulate. 
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In the matter of the loan funds for economic development, there has 
been some delay, but it seems to me that about a quarter of a billion 
in those funds Re been programed. 

Mr. Warts. But there is some accumulation? 

Mr. Garnett. There is some accumulation; yes. 

Mr. Warts. The agricultural attachés around the world have been 
of tremendous help, I assume, with reference to this program. 

Mr. Garnerr. They have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Do they have in all instances adequate quarters? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. They do not have adequate quarters in a 
good many cases. They are not alone among our American stations 
abroad. In many countries housing is very difficult, and in many of 
those, for many United States personnel, quarters are inadequate and 
our attachés are falling in that group. 

Mr. Warts. I was not only speaking of their personal housing 
problem, but I mean their places of operation in the various countries. 

Mr. Garnett. There is considerable variation in that, sir. Many 
of our embassies are inadequate. 

Mr. Wartrs. What I am getting to is the accumulation of these 
funds. Could some of them be used to procure adequate working 
quarters, or maybe adequate living quarters for our agricultural 
attachés, without an amendment of the law? 

Mr. Srevenson. For example, in Lima, Peru, a new Embassy is 
being built, and out of the United States uses, those funds are being 
converted and used to build the Embassy. 

Mr. Warts. Do you run into any resistance in some of these 
countries in that type of use of their currency? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. We have not as yet. So far funds have 
been used for housing of this kind only within the appropriations 
that have been made for that purpose. 

In other words, these local currencies have not been used to sup- 
plement appropriations for foreign housing. 

Mr. Warts. Would it require an amendment to this legislation to 
provide housing for agricultural attachés? 

Mr. Garnett. I believe that is right, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Does the Department look with favor on such an 
amendment? 

Mr. Garnett. I would have to answer in this way: That we are 
concerned about the housing of our agricultural attachés. It is not 
for me to say. I am not at liberty to speak as to the departmental 
policy on this matter. 

Mr. Warts. Could you get an answer? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

ory Warts. You do not know whether you could or not? You 
could. 

Let me ask you this question: Was it necessary when they used 
480 funds to construct military housing to provide in the contract 
that the title to the property revert to the country in which it was 
constructed? 

Mr. Garnett. If I may use this as an example, in the United 
Kingdom, this grew out of a reluctance on the part of the Government 
of the United Kingdom to accept the 50-50 cargo preference require- 
ments. They would only enter into the agreement if it represented 
a gift. Then they, in their minds, could justify moving the cargoes, 
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50 percent in British vessels and 50 percent in United Svaces vessels. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, our bad trade with reference to the 
housing came about as a result, then, of the necessity of sending these 
commodities in American bottoms? 

Mr. Garnett. In this case, that was true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Let me ask you about the loans. The loans that you 
referred to are repayable in local currency, are they not? 

Mr. Garnett. The act states, sir, that “Strategic materials, serv- 
ices, or foreign currency may be accepted in payment of such loans.” 
That, of course, would not preclude the repayment in dollars. 

Mr. Warts. Over what period of time are those loans usually made? 

Mr. Garnett. From 20 to 40 years. 

Mr. Warts. Are they payable so much yearly? 

Mr. Garnett. After 3 years they begin to be amortized. 

Mr. Warts. And they draw interest? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Are any of them being repaid, or has the 3 years run 
out? 

Mr. Garnett. We have not had that much time, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Some of them will become due next year, I presume. 

Mr. Garnett. I believe the first repayment will be 2 years from 
now. 

At first there was some little delay in getting the shipments, and 
then 60 to 90 days delay after that, before the currencies are deposited, 
and then the International Cooperation Administration enters into a 
negotiation for a loan agreement as to how the loan will be used and 
repaid. 

Mr. Warts. Then probably it will be the year after next. 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Is there any string tied tothe use of that foreign 
currency when the loan is repaid or can we use it in any way we see 
fit? 

Mr. Garnett. There is a representative of the International Co- 
operation Administration who has that responsibility. May I ask 
him to answer that question? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF E. D. WHITE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. Wuirr. My name is E. D. White, Associate Director, Food and 
Agriculture, International Cooperation Administration. 

The question on the use of the repaid loans is a matter that is now 
before the executive branch as to what can be done with those funds, 
whether the intent of the law was to cover them into the miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury, to be appropriated out, or whether they will 
be available for relending. 

Mr. Warts. Is that a matter that rests with our country, or does 
the other country have to agree? 

Mr. Waurre. It rests with the United States. 

Mr. Warts. One other question, and then I am finished. 

I would assume that you do not have any trouble entering into an 
agreement for the disposal of our agricultural commodities. Where 
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you run into trouble is where you try to determine what to do with 
the proceed funds; is that right? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. That is not quite correct. 

We do have difficulty in negotiating the agreements. First of all, 
we require a usual marketing commitment from the country, so that 
we do not displace what we have customarily or might otherwise sell 
for dollars. 

We require them to buy a certain quantity in dollars. 

This causes negotiating problems. Then there are problems re- 
garding the exchange rates, which delay and complicate the negotia- 
: tions; in addition to that, there is the matter of negotiating the loan 
} agreements themselves. 

Mr. Warts. Where your trouble stems from is what use the cur- 
rency is going to be put to? 

Mr. Garnett. The uses of the currencies, the usual marketings, the 
exchange rates. 

Mr. Warts. You do not find much resistance to their taking our 
commodities, provided they can write the terms the way they want 
to write them? 
| Mr. Garnett. I think that is correct. 

i Mr. Warts. Your trouble does come from the terms, rather than 
their desire to have our commodities. 

Hi Mr. Garnett. Yes. 

| If I may put it this way, the real incentive to accommodating large 
additional quantities of our surpluses comes from the terms that are 
involved. 

Mr. Warts. As time has gone by, with the operation of the act, 
are you finding it easier or more diflic “ult to negotiate these contracts? 

Mr. Garner. The patterns have been pretty well established, and 
I would say that they are easier to negotiate now. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. I am Sorry 
I took up so much time. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hoeven? 

Mr. Hoeven. I have one question. 

In your discussion on foreign currencies, you stated that direct 
grants of currencies for economic development purposes are made only 
in special circumstances. 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. What are those special circumstances? 

Mr. Garnett. The tables will show, sir, that they have been made 
in two cases. If I may ask that this not be included on the record— 

The Cuarrman. This will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask a general question. 

Is this program regarded by the architects or administrators of this 
program as an integral part of a sound foreign aid program, or is it 
regarded as kind of a gratuity to American agriculturalists? 

Mr. Garnett. I am not sure I can give you a good considered 
answer just scratching it off with my head. There are definite and- 
important foreign aid implications in this program. The large pro- 
grams are primarily with countries that are economically under- 
developed. I would say that the program is implemented through 
an interagency committee where the State Department, the ICA, the 
Budget Bureau, the Treasury Department, the Defense Department, 
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and others participate. All interests are accommodated and pro- 
grams are blended in in every possible way with out total foreign aid 
and foreign relations program. 

Mr. HaGen. Probably the agricultural representatives in the ad- 
ministration would like to see expansion, but the brakes are probably 
put on by some other agency of the Government that does not think 
this program adds as much as some other type of activity. 

Mr. Garnett. I would like to say this in all fairness. It has been 
somewhat more complicated to operate this program with unanimity 
on the part of all agencies The program has been improved by 
having all these agencies work on it, and I would not like to leave the 
impression that any great amount of farm products have not been 
able to be moved because of objections from other agencies of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HaGen. You indicated to Mr. Cooley that the volume of these 
disposals would probably decline. Is that correct? 

Mr. Garnett. Total exports may decline. I would expect—lI have 
stated it in my testimony and we believe that the additional $1 billion 
authorization will permit an export under Public Law 480 of at least 
as great as it has been the past year. 

Mr. Hagen. I thought you indicated, in response to a question, 
there would be a tapering off. 

Mr. Garnett. We expect our total exports to drop a little bit next 
year, but the drop will come more in our normal commercial exports. 

Mr. Hagen. Is there any way we can amend this act to guarantee 
a step up of these disposals? Apparently the commodities will be 
there, perhaps in increasing quantities, and perhaps we could step up 
the program. Is there any change in the law you could recommend 
that would bring about a stepping up of these disposals? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. One of the amendments to the act sets 
a congressional policy which we have used as a guide, indicating we 
should move just as fast as we could. We do believe that the most 
important part of our export market is where there is a dollar recovery, 
and we would not want to push so hard on this type of an emergency 
program that it displaced our dollar exports. We believe this will 
move just about as fast as the opportunities are available. 

Mr. Haagen. One final question. You heard Mr. Stevenson advo- 
cate an addition to the law which would permit these eleemosynary 
agencies to get into a development program with these foreign funds, 
as I understand. Do you approve of that? 

Mr. Garnett. I had not heard before of this proposition, and I 
could only give my personal opinion. I think this would tend to 
complicate our operations. 

Mr. HaGen. It would complicate them, but would it be worth 
while? 

Mr. Garnett. It would not assist in moving more surplus farm 
products. 

Mr. Hacen. That is very obvious; but it might help these people 
to get on their feet, and this is a source of money that does not have 
to be appropriated by Congress for that purpose. 

Mr. Garnett. Regardless of motivation, we believe that the best 
way to feed masses of people is through normal markets. The system 
we are now following under title I moves through normal markets and 
maintains the market system, and I believe any deviation from that 
would be unwise. 
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Mr. Hacen. This program is not really a part of the point 4 
program? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. It was not designed as such. 

Mr. Hacen. That would convert it to a degree if it were not for 
that language? 

Mr. Garnett. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you have the impression that the proviso in the 
law with respect to shipping costs of these surplus commodities is 
appreciably hampering the disposal level? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir, Mr. Congressman. The situation has 
changed. There is a very tight shipping situation throughout the 
world, and I should say now that this is not impeding the level of our 
exports. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. If section 304 is repealed, then you could have 
transactions with Soviet Russia, could you not? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir, but, as Secretary Dulles said when he 
appeared before this committee a year ago, this authority would be 
used in a very limited way and would make it permissive to barter 
with certain Iron Curtain countries. 

The Cuarrman. If you bartered you would barter for strategic 
materials? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. You would not contemplate doing anything to 
strengthen the war potential of Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. This would permit these transactions on 
a very selective basis. 

The CuarrMan. One more question. Suppose you sell $1 million 
worth of cotton and you receive in exchange for it $750,000 worth of 
francs. The person who handles the transaction receives the francs 
and they are redeemed in dollars, are they not? 

Mr. Garnett. The French importer establishes a letter of credit 
in France. Then a letter of credit is opened in a United States bank. 

The United States exporter pays for the commodities in dollars and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation then reimburses the American 
bank in which the letter of credit was opened. 

The Cuartrman. Take a million dollars worth of commodities. The 
Government has already paid $1 million for the commodities to the 
farmers and you end up by taking $750,000 in cash to buy $750,000 
worth of francs. Then you put the $750,000 worth of francs in the 
foreign country to be used for some purpose, and actually the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is out of pocket not only the first million 
but the $750,000. 

Mr. Garnett. That is not right. May I ask Mr. Joanes to speak 
to that. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the way it looks to me. 

Mr. loangs. That arithmetic would add up to $1,750,000 for 
$1 million worth of cotton. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ioanss. The million dollars of cotton would be the Commodity 
Credit Corporation cost of the cotton. That would be the cost to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The French Government puts up 
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$750,000 in francs against cotton that would cost $1 million. Imme- 
diately there is a loss to the Commodity Credit Corporation of a 
quarter million dollars. 

To the extent that $750,000 in francs is sold to other agencies of the 
Government for dollars and if all of it is used for that purpose, then 
the total loss to the Commodity Credit Corporation is the $250,000. 
The loss to the CCC cannot in any event be greater than the cost of 
the cotton. It can be considerably less. 

The CHarRMAN. Suppose you sell $1 million of cotton. A New 
York exporter ships it over there. He has to have $750,000, let us say. 

Mr. Ioangs. Yes. 

The CuarrMANn. Our Government has to get $750,000 to pay the 
exporter. 

Mr. Ioanses. We do not pay him dollars and cotton too. We do 
not pay him both. We pay him in cotton. All cotton comes from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, that is, all cotton for export. 

The CHarrMan. So you get for the francs what they are worth? 

Mr. loanzs. Yes. 

Mr. Garnett. May I make a slight correction in the record? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Garnett. In answer to one of your questions I left the record 
so that it would imply that the only way of reducing our surplus 
would be through this $1 billion a year that goes out through this 
special program. This is not correct because our total exports, as I 
mentioned, are about $4.5 billion a year. Those include the private 
transactions and the great majority of the commercial exports are 
reducing our surplus stocks in addition to the special Government 
program. 

I do not think we should say it looks like it will take 10 or 15 years 
to get rid of the surpluses. We have the operations domestically of 
the soil bank, and then in the export market we have not only the 
Government programs but increasing exports in commercial channels. 

The CHarrMan. What I meant was, if you rely entirely on our 
giveaway program it would take 10 or 15 years to get rid of it, but 
you point out that in addition to the giveaway program you have 
other transactions? 

Mr. GaRNetT. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. You have a stimulated foreign trade? 

Mr. Garnett. We have a stimulated foreign trade and the impact 
of the soil bank which will reduce domestic production. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Is there anyone here who wants to appear in opposition to the 
extension of the Public Law 480 program? 

(No response.) 

The CHarrMan. Apparently no one is here to appear in opposition. 

How many of the witnesses here would be willing to submit state- 
ments for the record who do not desire to present oral statements? 

Mr. J. C. Frink, vice president of Tobacco Associates. Mr. Frink, 
do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Frinx. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Will you give permission to insert it in the record? 

Mr. Frink. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection it will be made a part of the 
record. 
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(The following statement was submitted by Mr. J. C. Frink, vice 
president, Tobacco Associates :) 


SraTEMENT BY Mr. J. C. Frink, Vick Presipent, Tonacco AssociaTss, INC., 
WasuHineaton, D. C 


We wish to recommend that the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, be extended for a period of 1 year and that $1 billion 
in additional funds be provided for administering title I of the act. We feel that 
Public Law 480, as it is commonly known, has made a substantial contribution 
to the flue-cured tobacco industry during the period in which it has been in effect. 

Several of our important overseas customers have been able, during the past 
2 years, to increase substantially their stocks of United States flue-cured tobacco 
under this program. Other countries have been able to substantially increase 
their use of United States flue-cured tobacco as a direct result of this program. 
Japan, for example, has utilized this program to accumulate a 3-year supply of 
United States flue-cured tobacco. Total stocks of United States flue-cured in the 
United Kingdom are now at the highest year-end level since 1947. United States 
flue-cured stocks in relation to usings are the highest since World War II but still 
slightly below prewar levels. 

This program has permitted Austria, Finland, Indonesia, and Pakistan to in- 
crease consumption and also stock levels of our tobacco. Last year, Korea was 
the beneficiary under the program of their first shipment of United States tobacco 
since before World War II. Under this program, Burma has been able to purchase 
tobacco in the United States for the first time in several years. 

The ‘‘usual marketing requirements” under the program were an important 
factor in helping increase ‘‘dollar”’ sales during the past 2 years. 

We have been especially pleased with the manner in which the market develop- 
ment phase of the Public on 480 program has been administered with respect 
to the promotion of United States tobacco in the participating foreign countries. 

Tobacco Associates, the Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, 
and the Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association are the three trade groups in the 
United States which are cooperating with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in carrying out the market development projects for tobacco in the 
various foreign countries. During 1956, these three trade groups signed agree- 
ments to undertake projects in Korea, Japan, Thailand, Italy, Spain, France, 
Finland, and Austria. Some of these projects have already been completed, 
others are underway, and still others have not yet begun. Some of the major 
activities which have been undertaken in the market development work for 
tobacco are as follows: 

1. Promotional activities for expanding the use of United States tobacco: This 
work is designed to expand the consumption of tobacco products which contain a 
high percentage of United States leaf and to help promote the sales of new brands 
of American-type cigarettes. The advertising and sales campaign in the foreign 
countries utilizes trade journals, newspapers, radio, television, placards, magazines, 
samples, and trade fairs as a means of accomplishing this type of project. 

2. Visits of foreign tobacco officials to the United States: Market development 
funds under this type of project are being used to assist in financing the travel of 
3 or 4 key officials in the Tobacco Monopoly or Tobacco Manufacturers Association 
of the participating countries. The purpose of these projects is to acquaint 
foreign officials with our modern and efficient manufacturing and distribution 
methods. This project is designed to further good relationships between the 
tobacco trade groups in the United States and foreign countries and should assist 
some foreign countries in modernizing and better equipping their plants and 
expanding their output of tobacco products. 

3. Market analysis in foreign countries of the factors affecting the demand for 
United States tobacco: Studies of this type give consideration to all the factors 
affecting the demand for United States tobacco, such as domestic production, 
trade, marketing tobacco products, consumption of tobacco products, taxation, 
government factors, etc. Such studies provide a basis for conducting other types 
of projects within the scope of market development work. 
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4. Exhibits at internation] trade fairs: During 1956, United States tobacco 
products or tobacco products containing United States leaf were featured at trade 
fairs in Spain, Japan, and Thailand; participation is currently scheduled for several 
international fairs, including Japan and Spain, in 1957. 

These tobacco exhibits were extremely popular with the millions of visitors 
attending last year’s fairs. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative director, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Lynn, do you have a statement 
to submit for the record on behalf of Mr. Charles Schulman, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Would you like permission to insert it in the record? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted for insertion in the record 
in behalf of the American Farm Bureau Federation: ) 


STATEMENT RY JoHN C. Lynn, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN FARM 
BurREAU FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates the opportunity to 
present to this committee its recommendations regarding Public Law 480, the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

In June 1954, we urged the enactment of this legislation to turn a part of our 
surpluses into a form of working capital which could be used to expand perma- 
nently foreign markets for farm products. Authorizations for title I sales for 
foreign currency have been increased twice until now, over $2.9 billion worth of 
farm products have been sold to 30 countries for their currency. We believe that 
Public Law 480 has been a successful program and our voting delegates have 
determined that we should support an extension of this law. 

The following is a part of the 1957 policies of the American Farm Bureau which 
were adopted last December: 

“the level of United States farm exports may be most effectively maintained and 
expanded by * * * the following additional measures: Extension for 2 years of 
Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, spon- 
sored by Farm Bureau to permit the exchange of farm products for foreign cur- 
rencies, with an adequate authorization. 

“Public Law 480 was designed as a temporary program to expand the sale of 
United States agricultural products in surplus supply to countries with dollar 
shortages. It is not our intention that Public Law 480 or similar programs should 
become permanent.”’ 

We recommend a 2-year extension to make possible effective programing. We 
further recommend that the authorization be limited to $1 billion with the under- 
standing that this amount should be obligated during fiscal year 1958. However, 
we hope that our agricultural surplus situation will be such that the program can 
be tapered off in fiscal 1959. Congress will, of course, wish to take another look 
at authorizing funds for Public Law 480 for fiscal 1959. 

Farm Bureau sponsored the original legislative proposal that developed Public 
Law 480. We support it today, but believe that emphasis should be placed on 
the temporary nature of this program. This law was designed to reduce our sur- 
pluses—to this end some progress has been made but it is imperative that American 
agriculture does not become dependent upon these types of sales. Our export 
marketing must be done through commercial channels for dollars wherever pos- 
sible. We recognize that the law is not without criticism. Nevertheless, without 
this program farmer’s prices would undoubtedly have been further depressed. 
We hope that effective steps can be taken to adjust our agricultural plant to effec- 
tive market demand, both domestic and foreign. 

Agricultural exports in fiscal year 1956 were $3.5 billion and represented 10 
percent increase over the previous year. Approximately 40 percent of these 
exports were under Government programs, such as Public Law 480. The following 
represents the percentage under Government programs for various commodities: 
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Fiscal year 1955-56 
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This indicates some real dangers for American agriculture and makes clear that 
we must always keep our ultimate objective in mind that is, the increase of 
dollar sales in the export market. It is, of course, an unhealthy condition when 
American agriculture must depend on Government programs for a substantial 
part of sales in foreign markets. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY USE 


As attachment I indicates, approximately $2 billion worth of foreign currency 
has been generated through title T nalee. It is, of course, of the utmost importance 
that this currency be used in a judicious and effective manner. Over $32 million 
has been set aside for market development work. We believe that this can be one 
of the most important phases of the entire Public Law 480 program. To the degree 
that the market development program is a success, Public Law 480 can be con- 
sidered a success. One of the primary purposes of our original support for the 
Agricultural Trade Development Act was the development of sound permanent 
dollar export markets. 

It should also be recognized that over 50 percent of the foreign currency gen- 
erated under Public Law 480 has been earmarked for economic aid to friendly 
nations. This contribution of Public Law 480 to our Mutual Security Program 
should be made well known to all American taxpayers and should be taken into 
consideration by the administration when requests for foreign aid appropriations 
are made. 

This fact should assist the Congress this year in making necessary reductions 
in foreign economic aid. The sale of surplus United States farm products for 
local currencies loaned to a foreign country have played an important part in 
economic development during the past year. 


TITLE II, FAMINE, RELIEF AND OTHER ASSISTANCE 


Title II of Public Law 480 gives the President the authority to furnish emergency 
assistance to friendly peoples for meeting famine and other urgent or extraordinary 
relief requirements. Originally $300 million was authorized for this purpose. 
The amount was later increased to $500 million. In the 3 years since the enact- 
ment of Public Law 480, approximately $300 million worth of farm surpluses 
have been used under this authority. This indicates that under the trying inter- 
national conditions, that have existed during the past 3 years, taking into con- 
sideration the famine in Pakistan and other countries, donations averaged approxi- 
mately $100 million per year. 

As the committee will note, there is presently about $200 million already 
authorized and unobligated under title II. We can see no legitimate reason to 
further increase this authority. It is important that we keep in mind that title II 
authority is meant to be used only in emergency situations. To quote from the 
1957 policies of the American Farm Bureau, we recommend the: 

“Avoidance of programs giving away our farm products, except in emergencies. 
‘Giveaway’ programs tend to disrupt commercial markets and prevent the de- 
velopment of sound, long-range programs and permanent marketing facilities.’’ 
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TRADE WITH COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


It is difficult, if not possible, for any private organization, including the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation to comment with any degree of accuracy regarding 
the chances for Poland or other countries in the Soviet orbit to come out from 
under Soviet control. 

The State Department has declared Poland a friendly country. Apparently 
they believe that our surplus agricultural commodities can be used to pull that 
country away from the U.S. 8. R. We do not have all the facts at our disposal 
(as our President and as members of Congress do) but we urge the Congress to 
weigh very carefully all facts to make certain that our surplus agricultural com- 
modities are not transshipped or used to replace shipments Poland might be forced 
to make to the U.8.S. R. Congress must also decide that the strengthening of an 
admittedly Communist government is in the best interests of our country. 

We therefore recommend that in considering this point, we do not act until we 
are reasonably sure; a few months delay might be justified. 

We have consistently supported the barter program; we will continue to supporv 
it as long as the transactions tend to increase and enhance the security of the 
United States. Since section 101 of title I authorizes the President to negotiate 
agreements for sales for foreign currency only with ‘‘friendly nations or organi- 
zations of friendly nations,’’ there seems to be no necessity for section 304. 

Our policy is simply this: 

“We recommend that United States farm products be offered for sale in world 
markets without regard to destination whenever it will advance the welfare and 
freedoms of the people of the United States.” 

The following are the specific recommendations of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation as to amending Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act: 

(1) Sections 109 and 204 should be amended by striking 1957 and substituting 
in lieu thereof “1959,” 

@ (2) Section 103 (b) of such act should be amended by striking $3 billion and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘$4 billion.”’ 

(3) Section 304 of such act should be deleted. 

We would again point out that since $200 million of authorization remains 
unobligated under title II, there is no need to amend section 203. 


ATTACHMENT I.,—Planned uses of foreign currency under title I, Public Law 480 
agreements signed from beginning of program — Feb. 28, 1957 
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Mr. Fakuer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Herman Fakler, National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. I represent the Millers’ National 
Federation. I did not ask to appear because I did not know about 
the hearing, but I would like to file a statement later on behalf of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection you may do so. 

Mr. Reuben Johnson, representing the National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement with me I would 
like to file for the record. 
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The CHarrMAN. Without objection, you may do so. 

What about Mr. Read Dunn, foreign trade director, National 
Cotton Council? 

Mr. Dunn. We will be glad to file a statement. I take it this is 
adjournment time? 

he CuHarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by Mr. Read 
P. Dunn, Jr., director of foreign trade, National Cotton Council of 
America: ) 


STATEMENT OF READ P. Dunn, Jr., Director or Foreign TRADE, NATIONAL 
Corron CouNcIL OF AMERICA 


My name is Read P. Dunn, Jr. I am director of the Foreign Trade Division 
of the National Cotton Council of America. As you know, the National Cotton 
Council represents the six primary cotton interest groups—the producers, ginners, 
warehousemen, cottonseed crushers, merchants, and spinners. 

The National Cotton Council has supported Public Law 480 providing for the 
sale of agricultural surpluses for foreign currencies since its inception. 

Some 2.5 million bales of cotton have been authorized for export under the 
program to date. The benefit of the program in moving surplus cotton is obvious. 

The National Cotton Council recommends that Public Law 480 be continued on 
a temporary basis as an assistance in disposing of the current surpluses and in 
aiding those foreign countries which have insufficient dollar exchange in financing 
their cotton requirements. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to tell the committee 
about some of the market development operations under Public Law 480 in which 
we have been engaged. 

Soon after Public Law 480 was enacted, the United States Department of 
Agriculture asked the National Cotton Council to cooperate in carrying out 
section 104a, the development of new and expanded markets for cotton. 

The principle of the USDA’s objective, increasing consumption through re- 
search and promotion in the rest of the world, was quickly endorsed by the council. 
We had been working for a number of years along these lines in the domestic 
market and had been trying to interest foreign cotton groups in employing the 
same techniques. There were, however, reservations within the council about 
using Government funds for this purpose. The council finally agreed to a coopera- 
tive program with the Government, using Public Law 480 funds, on the condition 
that such funds be employed as a pump-priming device to demonstrate the 
feasibility of promotion under foreign conditions and to give time for the develop- 
ment of sound, long-term financing on a private basis. 

These objectives are being realized. Some 14 countries are now engaged in 
programs to expand cotton consumption. Four more countries are developing or 
considering programs. The possibilities are being effectively demonstrated. And 
we are beginning to shape practical outlines for permanent, private financing. 
The creation of an appropriate and effective apparatus for collecting funds from 
8 to 12 producing countries to be spent in 12 to 15 consuming countries is a tedious 
and complex process. Even in this field, our experience with Public Law 480 
financing has been of real value. 

Within the next few minutes I hope I can give you a brief but clear picture of 
how Public Law 480 funds are being used and what they are helping accomplish. 

The National Cotton Council signed a contract with the Foreign Agricultural 
Service which provided that the council would explore the possibilities of cotton 
market development around the world, would help organize market development 
programs in countries where they were feasible and then to supervise the operation 
of programs carried out by industry groups in the foreign countries. The council 
agreed to furnish materials, pay salaries of American personnel involved and most 
of the other dollar costs. FAS agreed to pay the overseas costs in foreign cur- 
rencies. In 1956 the council contributed in materials and services about $80,000 
on these activities and the FAS contributed a little over $50,000. 

Recently the growing size of these operations and the special problems involved 
in overseas operations led the National Cotton Council to organize a separate 
corporation called Cotton Council International to carry out these activities. 
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The contracts between FAS and the National Cotton Council have been trans- 
ferred over to Cotton Council International. 

Under a separate agreement, FAS also agreed to pay up to half the foreign 
currency costs of the overseas programs out of Public Law 480 sales. The coopera- 
ting foreign industry groups pay the other half. 

Today, industry groups in France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
Spain, Belguim, Holland, England, Japan, Mexico, and Colombia are tect on 
programs to expand cotton consumption in their domestic markets. Egypt and 
the Sudan are contributing to some of these programs in Europe. theme ‘rance 
had any significant program when this activity began. The total budget for all 
these programs this year is about $3 million. Of this FAS is contributing about 
one-third from Public Law 480. The other two-thirds is being voluntarily raised 
by the foreign industry groups. We have formal contracts for cooperative pro- 
grams with eight major importing countries and hope to have a contract finally 
processed with a ninth country within a few days. We are cooperating on an 
informal, but regular basis with the others—without financial contributions. 

Generally speaking, we do not contemplate cooperative agreements with those 
countries which are important producers or exporters. 

Now I would like to tell you a little about the programs themselves. 

The object is to stimulate a desire in people to be better dressed and to make 
their homes more comfrotabele and more attractive—with cotton. 

Populations and incomes are rising all over the world and the opportunity for 
selling more cotton products is increasing daily. 

The per capita consumption of the United States is about 27 pounds; the 
average for the foreign world is only about 5. If the people in the rest of the world 
would buy only 2 pounds more cotton a year, the equivalent of 1 bedsheet, or one 
pair of overalls, the demand for cotton would increase by about 10.5 million bales 
annually. The would create a tremendous opportunity for United States cotton 
exports if it is competitive. 

We are fully conscious of the fact that realization of such an opportunity re- 
quires that American cotton must also be competitive in price and quality. But 
that is a problem in another field which we hope will also be resolved. 

To accomplish our promotion objectives, we have relied on the same tools and 
techniques that have been used in this country to add some 3 million bales to 
consumption—despite some straight price losses in nonpromotable industrial 
fields totaling scores of thousands of bales. 

Fashion is a key approach to creating a desire in people to be better dressed—in 
their persons and their homes. Fashion is the locomotive which pulls the big 
volume, mass market train. In other words, one dress in cotton by a Christian 
Dior can mean 100,000 similar dresses in cotton on the racks of Macy’s 90 days 
later. (This is also sometimes known as the bell cow or Judas goat approach—but 
it works.) It was largely fashion promotion in this country which increased 
retail sales of low-prices cotton dresses by more than $750 million annually since 
about 1950. 

This involves convincing the fashion leaders, those who design clothes, the 
fashion press which tells the women of the world about them, and the — 
conscious women who wear the designs first, that cotton has real fashion appeal 
Fortunately, the colors, weaves, finishes, and so on which cotton makes so abun- 
dantly possible permit a firmly based fashion approach. The visible evidence 
of the educational and selling campaign involved all down the line are fashion 
shows, fashion publicity photos, newspaper and magazine layouts, advertising, 
radio, motion pict ure, and television features. 

Another major step involves helping the distributors of cotton—particularly 
the retailers who are the only real contact with the actual buying public—become 
better salesmen for cotton products in several areas. 

A. Retail sales training materials to make better salesmen. 

B. Store promotions. 

C. Cotton Week. 

Naturally by increasing sales volume with these campaigns, the retailer benefits 
as much as cotton. 

Another special technique is the special events which capture public attention 
and make people more conscious of the beauty and the serviceability of cotton. 

The Maid of Cotton is an outstanding example of such events. 

Last year the Maid of Cotton was in six foreign countries. 

Let me give you an example in another field, improved fabrication and distri- 
bution. In this country, mass production and mass fabrication have been 
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enormous aids to increasing cotton consumption by making high-quality, low-cost 
articles available to the entire buying populace. 

An ad in the Paris Vogue for good quality, well styled ready-to-wear in France 
appeared last month in several magazines as part of our program. Until now 
there just hasn’t been a high style, ready-to-wear trade in France, such as these 
ads illustrate. This is the beginning of something which we believe is going to 
spread like wildfire, not only in France but around the foreign world. These 
ads will help it spread. 

All the promotion is guided by market research. 

Many of these countries are just getting started, and we shall see much more 
evidence of their accomplishments as the programs come into full operation. 

These are essentially long-range programs which must be continued several 
years to be fully effective. We have, however, noted some short-range effects. 

The Japanese claim their sales on the domestic market last spring were almost 
20 percent larger than in any recent corresponding period. Cotton showed a 
sharp rise in per capita consumption relative to the other fibers for the first time 
in many years. They believe these programs are largely responsible. 

We know that cotton consumption is up over the same period last year in 
several other countries: 37 percent in Japan, 14.5 percent in Italy, 12.5 percent 
in France, 9.5 percent in Spain, 7.5 percent in Germany, 4.5 percent in Belgium, 
3 percent in Switzerland, ete. These programs, in themselves, cannot be credited 
with all of these gains, but they have stimulated greater interest in cotton around 
the world. They are creating a new spirit for cotton. Everywhere we can see 
greater interest in research for quality improvement, in improved fabrication 
and distribution and in promotion. Companies and associations are now 
embarking on large home market advertising and sales promotion programs for 
cotton—most of them for the first time in history. 

An industry leader in one of the largest foreign countries, commenting on how 
the programs have brought the industry closer together and concentrated attention 
on improving cotton’s position said, ‘‘We used to be known as a 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon industry—now we are known as a 7 o’clock in the morning industry.” 

We think these programs have brought the world cotton industry to a realization 
of the vital importance of promotion which would otherwise have required 
vears—years in which cotton might have suffered losses impossible to survive. 
Under these Public Law 480 programs, we in the American cotton industry, and 
our friends abroad, have real hope of establishing within the next few years a 
practical vehicle to keep cotton competitive in the market places of the world. 
If we can do that, cotton will owe Public Law 480 and the Congress a perma- 
nent vote of appreciation. 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Joseph O. Parker, representing the National 
Grange. 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, the National Grange is in favor of 
the extension and would like permission to file a statement. 

The CHarrMaNn. Without objection, you may do so. 

Mr. E. D. White, Chief of Agricultural Specialists Division, ICA. 
Is Mr. White here? 

Mr. Wuire. I have no prepared statement to file. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tyson is with you? 

Mr. Wuire. I represent the Agency. 

The CuarrMan. Congressman Frank Smith. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Smith was here a while ago. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Downey, will you communicate with Con- 
gressmen Frank Smith and ask if he will make a statement. 





STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Smirx. The matter of surplus food distribution continues to be 
a matter of major importance to this country. The Department 
of Agriculture, as a matter of policy and in order to maintain farm 
prices, purchases surplus farm commodities and distributes much 
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of the surplus commodities to public institutions and agencies for their 
use, in addition to the food items they regularly purchase. This 
program has a twofold blessing—aid to the farm economy and a better 
diet for recipients. 

The Secretaries of Agriculture have not previously approved the 
allotment of such surplus commodities to State and local adult penal 
and correctional institutions because existing laws do not spesiiicatty 
declare such institutions to be eligible for such benefits. 

The State and local penal and correctional institutions can well use 
such surplus farm commodities without decreasing their regular pur- 
chases, thereby providing a greater usage of food without in any way 
harming farm prices. The extension of the commodity program to the 
institutions as proposed under the amendment, H. R. 6148, could not 
be used as a means of cutting down food costs, but of supplementing 
the prison diets. Since the State and local governments bear this 
cost, it seems to me that we could provide the assistance without 
damage to the surplus disposal program. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Guilford Jameson, Deputy Director for 
Congressional Relations, International Cooperation Administration. 

Is there anyone else? 

Mr. Wuatvtey. Mr. Chairman, may I have 1 minute? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY 


Mr. Wuattey. My name is David Whatley, private citizen, re- 
presenting no organization. I merely wish to amplify upon the pro- 
posal of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies that the program 
be extended under title I] for longer than 1 vear. I see no reason why 
the program under title I] should not be made permanent since it 
dovetails so closely with section 416 operations which are permanent 
legislation. 

I believe it would simplify administration to put them in the same 
legal category. 

I suggest an annual limitation of perhaps $200 million a year rather 
than the provisions of the bill which has been reported by the Senate. 
It is my understanding that the Senate would accept such an amend- 
ment if you see fit to adopt it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is anyone present opposed to the repeal of section 304 of the present 
law? 

(No response. ) 

The CHarrMan. Apparently no one is here to appear in opposition. 

(Without objection by the chairman the following statements by 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Patton will be included in the record and are 
as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, ASSISTANT COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Reuben 
Johnson, assistant coordinator of legislative services, National Farmers Union. 
It is my privilege today to extend to you greetings from Mr. Patton and to present 
the recommendations of National Farmers Union concerning the broadening and 
extension of Publie Low 480. 
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The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, first conceived by 
National Farmers Union as the ‘‘Foreign Farm Trading Post,’ is a unilateral 
approach to the utilization of abundant United States farm commodities. While 
we have supported wholeheartedly the legislation leading to the passage of the act 
and the act itself, including amendments to expand and broaden in 1955, we con- 
tinue to support legislation providing for United States leadership in negotiating 
an International Food and Raw Materials Reserve. I shall not take time in this 
hearing to express our reasons for the support of such legislation, but I respect- 
fully request permission to insert in the record at the close of this oral statement, 
the statement of Mr. Patton before a special Senate subcommittee last year 
concerning legislation to provide for United States leadership in negotiating an 
International Food and Raw Materials Reserve. I do want to comment that we 
feel than an International Food and Raw Materials Reserve would make possible 
more effective and less cumbersome means of utilizing our abundant food overseas. 

We do not want to be misunderstood. We do support the extension of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, and offer the following 
specific amendments to the act. 


TITLE I, SECTION 103 (B) 


We favor amending this subsection to provide for a 3-year extension of the act, 
and to increase the authorization from $3 billion to $6 billion—that is to say 2 
billion a year for the next 3 years. We are frankly quite concerned over the 
restricted recommendations made by Secretary Benson for the extension and 
broadening of the act. In this connection, I should like to emphasize language 
in this subsection: 

“This limitation shall not be apportioned by year or by country, but shall be 
considered as an objective as well as a limitation, to be reached as rapidly as 
possible so long as the purposes of this act can be achieved within the safeguards 
established.” 

Recent activity under Public Law 480 which has come after a rather slow begin- 
ning, has resulted, we believe, from such language as this and from the support 
plainly given by the committee in the liberal authorization which has been estab- 
lished. We do not want the committee or the Congress to take any action at 
this time which can be interpreted as restricting or limiting in any way the activity 
of the Department of Agriculture under Public Law 480. We, therefore, urge 
that you amend title I in the spirit in which this committee and Congress has 
supported it from the beginning. 

Continual accumulation of commodities by CCC is complete justification for 
the authorization we have suggested. This continued accumulation of such 
stocks points up the failure of Secretary Benson’s policy for support of farm 
income and the need for vigorous administration of Public Law 480 until workable 
programs are in effect to help farmers bring production in line with demand. 


TITLE II, SECTIONS 203 AND 204 


We favor, also, amending these sections to provide for a 3-year extension and 
to change the authorization from a total of $500 million to an annual authorization 
of that amount. 

We should like to see greater use of voluntary private overseas relief organiza- 
tions in the administering of title II. Such organizations as CARE and the many 
religious organizations should be utilized to the fullest possible extent in admin- 
istering the famine and relief provisions of title II. 


TITLE Il, SECTION 201 


Section 201 should be clarified to make certain that elimination of chronic 
poverty in friendly nations is an approved purpose of the donations of abundant 
United States farm products. As presently worded, this section is still vague 
on this point. 

TITLE I, SECTION 104 


We urge that a new subsection be added to section 104 as follows: 

“(d) Establishment of universal free systems of general and vocational educa- 
tion in nations not now having such an education system.’ 

Our reasoning here is that over 90 percent of the people in some of these coun- 
tries are completely illiterate. It is almost impossible to conceive of economic 
growth and expansion and development of markets where 90 percent of the people 
cannot read or write. 


’ 
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Lesser developed nations cannot afford to establish schools, nor the parents to 
allow their children to attend, even if schools were available, because of the back- 
wardness of agricultural production methods. Children are needed at home for 
the work required for their own sustenance and clothing. 

These countries cannot get off economic dead center unless something is done 
from the outside to cut through the cycle of poverty. This can be done if we as a 
nation have enough sense to use our abundant food to underwrite, either on a loan 
or grant basis or both, costs of school construction, of teachers’ salaries, and of 
food and clothing for pupils and teachers. 

These are the nations which are attempting to establish democratie govern- 
ment, but which are faced with the threat of Soviet penetration and subversion 
because of the prevalence of chronic poverty and widespread illiteracy and absence 
of vocational skills required in a developing economy. 

The amendment we suggest would be only a small step toward the kind of 
assistance that we can and must provide to build up the economies of the develop- 
ing democratic nations. Admittedly, it will cost money. But it would be money 
well spent. I should add, Mr. Chairman, that we look upon this amendment 
as being of interest to all the citizens of the United States. Under the circum- 
stances any costs incurred should be charged up to the entire Nation. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at the outset, | want to express 
on behalf of the 700,000 voting members of National Farmers Union appreciation 
for the support members of the subcommittee are giving to Senate Resolutions 
85 and 86. The scheduling of this hearing is evidence of your interest in an 
international food and raw material reserve or world food bank. I have a very 
strong feeling also that this hearing will result in greatly increased support for 
an international organization consistent with the United States Constitution and 
Bill of Rights through which farm families can gain some stability of price and 
income and through which living standards of participating nations can be 
increased, 

The resolutions you are considering are sponsored by a total of 23 Members 
of the Senate from both sides of the aisle. Senator Scott has been joined by 
Senator Murray in the sponsorship of Senate Resolution 85. Senator Murray has 
been joined by Senator Scott in the sponsorship of Senate Resolution 86, Both 
resolutions seek to make it possible for the President and his representatives to 
enter into international negotiations for the purpose of preparing a plan and a 
proposed international agreement or agreements on the creation of an international 
food and raw materials reserve or world. food bank. While the resolutions are 
worded differently, they both provide for the same general objective. For that 
reason I[ shall not differentiate between them in my supporting testimony. I shall 
use the terms “International Food and Raw Materials Reserve’ and ‘“‘World 
Food Bank”’ interchangeably in subsequent remarks: 

Insofar as the “how” of an International Food and Raw Materials Reserve or 
World Food Bank is concerned, I shall not telabor the subcommittee. Provisions 
of both Senate Resolutions 85 and 86 specify that the President and his repre- 
sentatives shall negotiate through the United Nations and other international 
channels with appropriate foreign nations, the purpose being to make possible a 
specific plan and agreement or agreements on the creation of an International 
Food and Raw Materials Reserve or World Food Bank. The plan and agreement 
shall be presented to the United States Senate for approval. The important 
consideration, in my thinking, is that the Senate take favorable action on the 
resolutions so that full and complete studies may be begun on the ‘“‘how’’ aspects 
of a food and raw materials reserve or bank. 


NOT A NEW IDEA 


The idea of a food and raw material reserve or bank of international scope is 
not new. Lord John Boyd-Orr, the first Director General of the World Food and 
Agriculture Organization, proposed a World Food Board just after World War II. 
The proposed agency, as developed by Boyd-Orr and members of the staff of 
FAO, would have the power to buy, hold, and sell important agricultural com- 
modities entering world trade, and to set the maximum and minimum prices for 
these commodities in the international market the same as is now in effect under 
international commodity agreements such as the wheat and sugar agreements. 
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As developed by FAO under Lord John Boyd-Orr the proposed Board would pref- 
erably, but not necessarily, be under the aegis of FAO, and it would be closely 
related to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

In referring to the World Food Board, Boyd-Orr said: ‘‘This is neither « 
revolutionary nor a new idea. The proposal merely synthesizes many national 
and international measures and brings them together in one organization. * * * 
We are living in a world which is being driven so fast by the advance of science 
that bold measures are required if we are to resolve the tremendous social and 
exonomie problems that face all countries. * * * There are only two alternatives 
for nations today: Either cooperation for mutual benefit in a world policy, or a 
drift back to nationalistic policies leading to economic conflict which may well 
be the prelude to a third world war that will end our civilization. * * * If the 
nations cannot agree on a food program affecting the welfare of the people every- 
where there is little hope of their reaching an agreement on anything else.” 

As a student of biology, a farmer, and a doctor of medicine, Lord John Boyd- 
Orr considered food as something much more than a trade commodity alone. 
As a farmer, however, and like all farmers, he appreciated trade aspects shrewdly 
enough. But over and above this, he saw food, as all farmers do, as the primary 
necessity of life itself. Being a medical man seems to have something to do with 
his thinking that civilization has a profound moral obligation to provide food for 
those who are hungry and in need, just as it has a duty to provide medical care 
for those who are sick and in need. 

Mr. Chairman, I have presented this brief statement about the first Director 
General of FAO because I think it epitomizes the thinking of the great majority 
of farm families in the United States, even those who may not be informed on 
Lord John Boyd-Orr’s views concerning a World Food Board. 

The idea of a world food board or bank or reserve was received again under the 
name International Commodity Clearing House while Norris Kk. Dodd was 
Director General of the Food and Agriculture Organization. Just as supporting 
nations at the FAO conference in 1946 failed to obtain approval of the World 
Food Board idea, the International Commodity Clearing House proposal was 
rejected. 

In spite of the setbacks to the idea of a World Food Bank Reserve, there is 
still strong support among member nations of the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zations. If the United States should assume the lead as a result of favorable 
action on resolutions before the committee I am firmly convinced that a new wave 
of support would develop among the free and democratic nations who are not 
committed to communism and who could benefit greatly in increased living stand- 
ards, and economic developmient generally. 


IFAP 


The international organization of farm organizations, known as the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Producers, is made up of independent farm and 
agricultural cooperative organizations of 25 countries. National Farmers Union 
is a member along with the Farm Bureau, Grange, and Council of Farmer Coop- 
eratives. I was honored recently be being elected vice president. I also serve as 
a member of the organization’s executive committee. 

Since the very first proposal of Lord John Boyd-Orr, IFAP has embraced the 
world food bank and reserve proposals. In fact, IFAP has supported such a 
proposal since 1945. 

A report of the 1949 general meeting of IFAP in Guelph, Canada, contains the 
following: 

‘“* * * To solve the problem of moving surpluses as they arise into consuinp- 
tion in countries of great need the IFAP urges * * * the establishment by 
governments of an international agency through which countries may dispose of 
their agricultural surpluses.” 

A proposal which evolved out of the Guelph Conference was acted upon by 
representatives to the fifth FAO Conference. As I have stated, the proposal 
known as the Internation?! Commodity Clearing House was rejected. This was 
due mainly to the hesitancy of the United States and Great Brit*in to give support. 

The following year, 1950, at the IFAP general meeting in S:ltsjéboden, Sweden, 
exception was taken by IFAP nations to the failure of the representatives of 
governments at the fifth FAO Conference to approve the International Commodity 
Clearing House. I quote from the IFAP report as follows: 

“The policy committee (IFAP) examined and found unconvincing the reasons 
given by the representatives of governments at the fifth FAO Conference * * * 
for their rejection of the proposed International Commodity Clearing House * * *. 
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In this connection the policy committee (IFAP) reviewed * * * the declarations 
made by the president of IFAP * * * the conclusion of which was that IFAP 
would continue to muster public opinion in support of, and press vigorously for, 
the adoption of a program substantially in line with the proposals (proposals for 
international food reserve) of the Guelph Conference.” 

One year later, 1951, IFAP met in Mexico City, Mexico. An excerpt from 
the report adopted at that time is as follows: 

“TFAP * * * reaffirm(s) its endorsement * * * of the proposed establishment 
of an international commodity clearing house. * * * If governments can launch 
through the United Nations and Specialized Agencies a farflung technical assist- 
ance program * * * why could they not launch a similarly financed international 
program to distribute surpluses along the lines recommended by IFAP’s Guelph 
Conference.” 

Subsequent reports of IFAP annual meetings have kept alive within IFAP 
study and consideration of world food reserve or bank. I urge that the Congress 
take action to make possible negotiations for the purpose of arriving at a specific 
plan. Perhaps one of the more important objections is that past proposals have 
not been noted for a sharply defined plan of operation. This objection can be 
overcome, I am convinced, if the resolutions before you are favorably acted upon 
by Congress. If Congress gives support through adopting as its policy permission 
for the United States to participate with the nations through the United Nations 
in establishing an international food and raw materials reserve, I firmly believe a 
workable plan will evolve. To deny that this is possible is to admit failure in 
solving crucial international problems which must be faced—and the sooner the 
better. 

SCARCITY AND CHAOS OR ABUNDANCE AND PEACE 


In exercise of its economic world leadership, the United States can take either of 
two routes: The road to scarcity or the road to abundance. 

Faced with the problems of tariffs, low productivity, dollar shortages, em- 
bargoes, and other problems restricting sale of United States farm products in 
other countries, the United States can take the road of abundance or the road of 
scarcity. 

There are two kinds of scarcity roads: 

1. Economic isolation or go it alone, and 


2. Exclusive reliance upon cartel-dominated ‘‘free trade.”’ 


“GO IT ALONE” ROAD TO SCARCITY AND CHAOS 


The United States can go it alone. American markets for American goods. 
Hold out competing imports; give up foreign markets for United States production. 

The United States farmer would have to shift 50 million acres now producing 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, corn, soybeans, apples, and other commodities into 
production of something else that could be sold in the United States. 

A large segment of United States industrial production would have to shut 
down, lay off workers, reduce consumer demand in the United States for farm 
commodities for lack of raw materials and lack of foreign markets. 

United States farmers’ cost of production and consumers’ cost of living would 
rise because of our not being able to buy imported goods. 

In the entire free world, including the United States, production and living 
standards would be reduced. ‘‘Stomach communism” in many areas of the world 
would be promoted. A ‘Fortress America’’ would be inevitable. 

If we want this, if we want to “go it alone,”’ it can be done with preclusive 
protective embargoes and tariffs against imports; expansion of ‘‘Buy American” 
policies; refusal to support the United Nations and its specialized agencies; and 
stopping United States economic aid to nations of the free world. 


THE CARTEL-DOMINATED ROAD TO SCARCITY AND CHAOS 


The other road to searcity is to rely exclusively upon cartel-dominated, so- 
called free international trade. 

We can do this by repealing our tariffs, abolishing our embargoes against com- 
peting imports, such as sugar, wool, feed grains, barley, and dairy products; stop- 
ping United States economic aid to other countries; abolishing the United States 
Export-Import Bank, the International Wheat Agreement, pulling out of World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund, refusing to implement reciprocal trade 
agreement and repealing section 22, and the escape clause. 
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International trade would then be dominated by international private cartels— 
huge international trade monopolies. Only the farmers and other raw material 
producers of the world would fully “‘enjoy” the “fruits of competition.”’ 

Foreign countries could not be expected to greatly reduce their government 
restrictions on trade and currency exchanges. United States farmers and other 
primary producers would be set free in an administered-price market dominated 
by foreign government regulation and international private cartels. Selling prices 
received by United States producers would be uncertain and artificially low. 
Buying prices paid by United States consumers would be uncertain and artificially 
high. 

The world price of farm commodities and other raw materials such as tin, 
rubber, and iron ore, would fluctuate greatly from month to month and year to 
year. This would discourage productive investments and retard free world 
economic expansion. 

Neither of these scarcity roads is the right road. 


COMMONSENSE ROAD TO PEACE AND ABUNDANCE 


The road to peace and abundance is through negotiated international regula- 
tion of expanded international exchange of materials—greater international 
economic cooperation and coordination, preferably through international agree- 
ments and agencies comprised of many nations. 

To move in the direction of peace and abundance we need to open the door to 
the negotiation and establishment of an international food and raw materials 
reserve, and an international development agency such as SUNFED. In addi- 
tion, we need to continue and to improve operation of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment, with ratification of an international trade agency truly consistent with the 
purposes of the agreement. We need additional international commodity agree- 
ments. Such an agreement is needed for each and every raw material that enters 
importantly into international trade. 

he kind of international cooperation I am talking about would be consistent 
with the kind of freedom and security we enjoy under the United States Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights. And I see expanded international cooperation as a means 
of expanding the kind of democratic liberties and rights, and the kind of national 
self-determination enshrined in the Declaration of Independence and the United 
States Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

With international cooperation of the kinds I have mentioned (the food and 

raw material reserve is an excellent example) we will move rapidly toward: 
Encouragement of investments. 
Stabilization of markets. 
Promotion of increased production in participating nations. 
Reduction and ultimate elimination of famine, chronic undernutrition, 
and chronically low living standards. 
Establishment of a system of public schools in participating nations. 

There are still many nations where primary producers who make up a greater 
percent of the population are still subject to wild fluctuations of markets and 
monetary exchanges. 

With the shrinking of the world through improvements in communication and 
transportation, it is our considered and mature judgment that such wild ‘“ups’’ 
and “‘downs’’ must be ended. Greater stability of prices and incomes in the lesser 
developed areas will be of benefit both to United States citizens and to the citizens 
of the other free and democratic ‘“‘have’”’ nations. 

More effective means of distributing our abundant food and that of other 
nations through an international reserve would greatly strengthen the United 
States position among peoples in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and even Latin 
America. These people are trying to climb out of hopeless poverty and depend- 
ence to the kind of security and freedom we enjoy under our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. 

The kind of commonsense foreign policy which would result in the United 
States taking the lead in the negotiation of a plan or agreement for a world food 
reserve is the only policy that is consistent with an expanding full employment 
domestic economy where the needs and aspirations of United States family farmers 
can be met. Such a commonsense foreigh policy is more in line also with national 
security aims. 

SLIDING SCALE FARM PROGRAM A HANDICAP 


The sliding scale farm price and income policy now being operated by the 
Administration is both a detriment and handicap to an intelligent and effective 
foreign economic policy. Exclusive reliance for farm income protection on market 
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price propping serves as an artificial suction to draw in unneeded imports. This, 
of course, invites counteraction by the imposition of tariffs and import quotas. 
The exclusive use of market price propping of sliding scale farm price supports 
may also build up in Government ownership a stock of commodities beyond the 
need for an adequate national safety reserve. When this happens and such stocks 
are put into a special set-aside as has been done, for special foreign distribution of 
the dumping variety, these stocks become a burden on and a threat to trade and 
economic development all over the free world. This is the situation which causes 
the frequent controversy between the Department of Agriculture and the State 
Department. We have seen an example of this situation recently as the United 
States sought ways to expand exports of cotton which while needed and of great 
value to some countries trying to upgrade living standards, were a threat to the 
international cotton market. The function of an international reserve would be to 
move cotton into consumption while preventing economic destruction of producers 
and other handlers. 

Our domestic farm income-protection program can and should be made fully 
consistent with the commonsense peace and abundance kind of foreign economic 
policy. Favorable consideration of the resolutions before you is a logical step in 
solving problems of primary producers both in the United States and the other 
nations where our kind of democratic liberty is being sought. 


FAIR TRADE FOR FARMERS 


Farmers today must buy a very large part of the machinery and supplies used 
for farm operations. They sell a very large part of what they produce. The 
terms they trade on make a big difference in the standard of living the family is 
able to earn. 

The prices of things that farmers buy, both production and family living items, 
are retail prices like the prices all consumers pay. These retail prices, and the 
wholesale prices behind them, are administered prices—prices set by manufactur- 
ers, money-market bankers, railroad companies, and others, on the basis of their 
ability to withhold supply to maintain the set price. Experience has shown that 
these prices paid by farmers and consumers rise fast enough in periods of inflation. 
However, experience has also shown that the prices paid by farmers for things and 
services they must buy from nonfarmers do not drop very much even in periods 
of economic stagnation. This is because manufacturers, and the others protected 
by tariffs and corporation laws and Government commissions, can hold down 
production and maintain price partly because of the small number of firms in 
each industry. They can do so profitably because overhead fixed costs are a 
small proportion of total costs, thus enabling them to make large cuts in costs as 
a result of reduced production. 

On the other hand, farmers in the United States and in other nations sell in 
competition with each other. None of them controls a significantly large enough 
share of the total market to raise prices received by withholding supplies from 
the market. Nor have they been able suceessfully to band together voluntarily 
to do so. Moreover, unlike the industrialist, a farmers’ fixed costs are a very 
high proportion of total costs. He cannot reduce costs much by curtailing 
production. Operating alone the only out for the individual farmer is to produce 
more as long as he can to raise gross income by increasing volume of sales. In 
competing with each other to do so in the past year by obtaining more land, 
farmers have bid up land values in the face of falling income. The increased 
supply resulting from 3 million farmers each doing this causes a very large drop 
in prices received by farmers. The nature of demand for food and clothing is 
such that a small percentage increase in supply or decrease in demand will cause 
a six-times greater percentage drop in prices received by farmers. 

The net result of farmers’ adverse terms of trade is chronic farm economic 
depression when farmers are not protected from the forces of the so-called free 
market. The indication of recent history is that even in a relatively full employ- 
ment economy farm family incomes will drop continuously about 5 percent per 
year in the absence of fully adequate specific governmental farm income protection 
programs. This drop will continue until such time as farm families exhaust a 
substantial portion of their assets and net worth, until they are living in utter 
poverty and have worn out their capital equipment and exhausted their soil and 
water resources. 

Fair trade for farmers both in the United States and in other nations can be a 
reality. An international food reserve is a means of bringing a measure of stability 
to the prices and incomes of primary producers. 
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SOUND ECONOMIES IN LESSER DEVELOPED NATIONS 


The United States is appropriating funds to be used on technical assistance and 
economic aid programs in the lesser developed nations. National Farmers Union 
fully supports the moves we have made in this direction. In this connection 
however, I call your attention to the fact that a prosperous and sound economy 
is not something that once attained is status quo. We have learned this lesson 
in the United States. We know that an expanding economy is made possible 
by many actions and that these actions must be continuing or else a sound thriving 
economy can change into a full scale depression. 

In the lesser developed areas our economic and technical assistance may come 
to naught unless some measure of stability can be brought to bear on primary 
industries which are the basis of the Nation’s economies. 

Probably the most persistent, most disturbing, and most perplexing of modern 
economic problems is the human suffering and relative stagnation enforced upon 
primary producers by the extreme ups and downs in the prices of raw materials 
and consequently in their realized and expected incomes. The problem is serious 
in all the more highly developed nations. It is even more seriously present and 
damaging in the lesser developed nations. 

Wide swings in raw material prices present prospective investors in raw material 
development, whether persons, firms, or States, with a very large range of varia- 
tion in expectations as to returns that be earned by opening up and developing an 
augmented raw material supply. This condition is one of great risks where at 
any moment not only might part of the investment be rendered valueless, but 
earnable returns may even fail to cover day-to-day operating costs, and the entire 
enterprise will have to be shut down with attendant loss of income and human 
suffering. 

Faced with such great uncertainty in expectations both states and individuals 
are hesitant to open up or expand enterprises that are currently profitable but 
which may at any time dip drastically below the break-even line through no fault 
of the enterprise management itself. The multiplication of this kind of situation 
throughout farming and all other raw materials industries puts a very severe 
damper upon the rate of economic development in these industries. 

This slowing down of the rate of expansion in raw material industries not only 
reduces the supply of such materials to meet human needs and to fuel manufac- 
turing and other secondary industries; it also holds down the purchasing power 
of persons and firms on the raw materials sector and thus cuts down on sales, scale 
of operation, and consequently of income and purshasing power of the industrial 
and service segments of the economy. Consequently, the entire economy idles 
along at a lower rate of production and expansion than should or needs to be the 
case. In the more highly industrialized nations the symptoms are seen in chron- 
ically depressed industries like farming and coal mining in the United States. 
Among the lesser industrialized nations, a drop in raw material prices can bring 
an entire nation dangerously close to bankruptcy and can directly cause a wide- 
spread drop in personal income and standards of living of the entire population. 

Such protective or evasive action when taken unilaterally by different nations 
helps to solve the problems caused by fluctuating raw material prices only at the 
cost of reducing the magnitude of international exchange of commodities and thus 
results in the loss by each and all nations of the advantages of specialization. 
Everybody in all nations has less real income and a lower standard of living than 
they might otherwise be able to attain. 

Through the administrative machinery of an international food and raw mate- 
rials reserve or world food bank, the stabilized price of each different raw material 
that enters importantly into international trade would be negotiated and agreed 
upon. The reserve would thereafter stand ready at all times to buy any raw 
material commodity offered it at an agreed upon stabilized price and would stand 
ready to sell such commodities at or above the agreed upon stabilized price. 

The industry of advanced nations is chewing up basic resources at a tremendous 
and rising rate. For example, the United States which has 7 percent of the 
world’s population and 30 percent of the world’s natural resources accounts for 70 
percent of the world’s manufactured goods. The United States is using up its 
resources base at a very rapid rate and very much faster than the rest of the 
world. To be secure in our rising living standards and to retain the resource base 
for an expanding economy, we must assure ourselves a stabilized source of supply 
of the raw materials for our manufacturing industry. The same situation is true 
in other industrial nations such as the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
Japan. The thought-provoking details for different commodities were thoroughly 
considered in the Paley report of several years ago. 
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Highly industrialized nations could depend entirely upon private industrial 
concerns to make long-term contracts with raw material producers in other lands. 
And, this should be done. But, it can only be successfully and securely accom- 
plished under the protection and encouragement by governments and international 
economie accords. 

These latter conceivably could be done exclusively through bilateral arrange- 
ments between the United States and foreign nations; one nation at a time, one 
commodity at a time. However, no supplier, private enterprise, or state, wants 
to become dependent exclusively on one buyer; nor does any importing nation or 
industrialist want to become dependent upon only one seller. 

Through an international food and raw materials reserve, exporting nations 
can obtain assured long-term stabilized markets and importing nations can obtain 
an assured long-term ample supply at stabilized prices of imports on terms that 
will not injure domestic producers who must sell their commodities in competition 
with imports. 

The International Food and Raw Materials Reserve or World Food Bank 
would operate in coordination with the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. Many of the national restrictions we now have that hold down 
greater international exchange of commodities is the desire of nations to preserve 
their monetary position in different currencies, particularly dollars and pounds 
sterling. The International Food and Raw Materials Reserve would completely 
eliminate this problem by operating in terms of all currencies on the basis of 
internationally agreed upon official exchange rates. 

As you consider the resolutions before you, keep in mind that they do not 
establish an international agency but merely call upon the President to undertake 
negotiations with other nations toward that end. Agreement or agreements 
reached would, of course, be subject to review and ratification by the Senate of 
the United States. Appropriations for our share in operation of an international 
food and raw material reserve would be possible only through favorable action 
of both the Senate and House. 

The imperfections in the resolutions before you have been picked out and dealt 
with by Administration witnesses. As imperfect as the resolutions may be, and 
we all can appreciate the problems involved in developing a food reserve agree- 
ment satisfactory to many nations, the concepts involved have their roots in the 
still unsolved problems of extreme human need; starvation, economic stagnation, 
and poverty throughout the world in the midst of surpluses of raw materials that 
cannot be sold at prices that will return an adequate stable income to producers. 
I hope you will keep uppermost in your consideration these concepts. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the subcommittee. And I 
am especially appreciative of the interest and support evidenced by the scheduling 
of this hearing. I urge you to give favorable consideration to Senate Resolutions 
85 and 86. There certainly can be no ill effects from opening the door to negotia- 
tion of an agreement for a world food and raw material bank or reserve. 


The CHarrMAN. At this point there will be inserted in the record 
the letter from the Department of Agriculture to the Speaker, dated 
February 14, 1957. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1957. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. SPeAkER: Enclosed is a draft of a proposed bill to extend the 
authorities under titles I and II of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.) and to repeal 
section 304 of that act. 

It is proposed that section 103 (b) be amended to increase the title I authority 
from $3 billion to $4 billion; it is proposed that section 109 be amended to extend 
the terminal date through which title I transactions can be undertaken from June 
30, 1957, to June 30, 1958. 

Title I of Public Law 480 authorizes the President to enter into agreements 
with friendly nations or organizations of friendly nations to provide for the sale 
of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies. At the present time 
more than. $2.8 billion of the $3 billion authority has been committed through 
formal agreements. Negotiations now in progress and current program planning 
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indicate that the entire $3 billion will be committed under agreements well before 
June 30, 1957. it is likely that this will occur as early as February 1957. 

Public Law 480 is considered a temporary means of disposal of agricultural 
surpluses. It has proved to be an effective tool in moving surpluses abroad while 
other programs are restoring a more balanced situation with respect to farm 
output and demand. However, sales for foreign currencies and barters are in- 
consistent with the administration’s foreign trade policy and the administration’s 
desire to further the removal of Government from business. No action should be 
taken to incorporate disposal methods of this kind as permanent features of 
United States foreign trade programs. 

The request for an additional $1 billion and the extension of the terminal date 
under title I is presented at this time in order to permit orderly programing of 
agricultural commodities for the fiscal year 1958. The additional amount would 
provide for new programing at approximately the same annual rate that has been 
accomplished since the program was initiated in 1954. 

In order to permit continuation for another year of the useful activities which 
have been possible under title II of Public Law 480, it is proposed that section 203 
be amended to increase that authority from $500 million to $800 million and that 
section 204 be amended to extend the terminal date for undertaking programs 
from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 1958. Inasmuch as approximately $300 million 
of title II funds has already been committed, this proposal would in effect restore 
title II to the present amount authorized of $500 million. 

Section 304 of the act requires the President to exercise his authority under 
Public Law 480 so as to assist friendly nations to be independent of trade with the 
U. 8. 8. R. or nations dominated or controlled by the U. 8. 8. R. and so as not to 
increase the availability of commodities to unfriendly nations. 

It is recommended that section 304 be repealed. This would place us in a posi- 
tion to make offers of barter transactions on a selective basis to the HKuropean 
satellites of the Soviet Union. It would appear that this authority would be of 
particular advantage in view of recent developments in Eastern Europe. Agree- 
ments for sales of commodities for foreign currencies under title I of the act would 
continue to be limited to friendly countries by provisions of that title. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of the proposed legislation to the Congress and that enactment of such legislation 
would be in accord with the program of the President. 

A similar letter is being sent to the President of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


The CuarrmMan. There will also be inserted in the record the report 
from the Department of Agriculture under date of February 18, 1957. 

(The report is as follows:) 

FEBRUARY 18, 1957, 
Hon. Haroip D. Cooney, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLrey: This is in response to your request of January 
30, 1957, for a report on H. R. 1905, to amend the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, so as to increase the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for purposes of title I of the act; to extend the act for 2 years; 
and to authorize barter transactions with satellite countries. 

This bill would increase the maximum amount authorized to be appropriated 
to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for commodities disposed of 
and costs incurred, under title I of the act, from $3 billion to $4 billion. The 
bill would also extend the terminal date, through which title I and title II trans- 
actions can be undertaken, from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 1959. The bill would 
amend section 304 of the act by limiting the authority now contained in section 
304 to title I transactions and by adding a specific prohibition against title I and 
title III transactions with the U. 8. S. R., Communist China, or North Korea. 

The Department has submitted a legislative proposal to the Congress in line 
with the President’s budget message. We have requested an additional $1 
billion in the title I authority and an extension of the terminal date to June 30, 
1958. This would permit orderly programing of agricultural commodities for 
the fiscal year 1958. The additional amount would provide for new programing 
at approximately the same annual rate that has been accomplished since the 
program was initiated in 1954. 
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In order to permit continuation for another year of the useful activities which 
have been possible under title II of Public Law 480, we have proposed that 
section 203 be amended to increase that authority from $500 million to $800 
million and that section 204 be amended to extend the terminal date for under- 
taking programs from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 1958. Inasmuch as approxi- 
mately $300 million of title II funds has already been committed. the proposal 
would in effect restore title II to the present amount authorized of $500 million. 

H. R. 1905 would increase the title I authorization by $1 billion. We agree 
that the title I authorization should be increased in this amount. However, 
H. R. 1905 does not provide for an increase of $300 million in the title IT authoriza- 
tion, and we recommend that the bill be amended to authorize such an increase. 
The proposal would extend the time for programing under title I and title II for 2 
years. We believe that the extension of these titles should be limited to 1 year. 
Limiting the extension of these programs to 1 year would permit consideration of 
alternative methods whereby surpluses can be disposed of and normal export 
markets developed. 

We recommend that section 304 be repealed rather than amended as proposed 
by H. R. 1905. This would place us in a position to make offers of barter trans- 
actions on a selective basis to the European satellites of the Soviet Union. It 
would appear that this authority would be of particular advantage in view of 
recent developments in Eastern Europe. Agreements for sales of commodities 
for foreign currencies under title I of the act would continue to be limited to 
friendly countries by provisions of that title. 

We favor enactment of the proposed legislation with the amendments indicated 
above. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tree D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


(The following statements and data were submitted to the com- 
mittee ;:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives supports legislation to extend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
for 1 year, and to increase the total authorization for acceptance of foreign cur- 
rencies to $4 billion. 

We also support additional authority to dispose of agricultural products to 
unfriendly countries for dollars or strategic materials. 

The act should be amended to provide statutory authority to dispose of accu- 
mulated foreign currencies through sales or loans to private concerns, both 
domestic and foreign, for use for industrial and trade activities in the country 
where the currency originated. 

We also favor an appropriate increase in the amount authorized in section 203 
of the act to be used by the President for relief measures abroad. 

Trade activities under this act have exerted a marked and multiple leverage 
on the progress of our foreign economic policy. The act has— 

1. Promoted economic development in underdeveloped countries to increase 
payrolls, and purchasing power, diversification, and economic balance. 

2. Converted abundant agricultural resources into an American asset in inter- 
national economic and political relations. 

3. Conserved dollar exchange both here and abroad for industrial purchases 
and other uses. 

4. Accustomed the people of contracting countries to a higher standard of 
living and, if this is continued, will develop a permanent effective demand for 
more food and fiber products, hence contribute to market development. 

5. Promoted convertibility of foreign currencies on a constructive basis. 

6. Contributed to stockpiles of strategic materials. 

7. Contributed materially to relief activities of private organizations, which 
devote voluntary efforts to decentralized distribution of foodstuffs. 

8, Spurred private exports of farm products. 

9. Leveled off and reduced the accumulation of public and private surplus farm 
products in this country. 

Objections to this program have come from a few countries which export a very 
large proportion of their agricultural production, in some cases 90 percent of the 
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total production and whose agricultural products are a dominant part of their 
total exports. In contrast, 90 percent of our agricultural production is consumed 
at home and agricultural exports constitute about 25 percent of our total exports. 
The answer to their problem is more balanced economic development and indus- 
trial diversification at home, to increase the domestic demand and consumption 
of their own agricultural production, with a decreased reliance on the almost 
exclusive export of raw agricultural products. As a matter of fact, several coun- 
tries, formerly heavy exporters of competitive agricultural products, have become 
importers of American farm products, since embarking on economic diversifica- 
tion under our economic aid program. 

The overall approach to the worldwide agricultural problem is to even out 
production and distribution which are too thin in some areas and too thick in 
other areas, through more diversified economic development and the trade result- 
ing therefrom. 

We believe the multiple values of operation under this act can be measurably 
increased by provision for disposal of accumulated currencies, through sale and 
loan, to industrial and trading concerns, operating in the area of the currency 
origin. 

Also we believe provisions for sales to unfriendly countries for dollars and 
strategic material, will absorb dollar exchange which might otherwise be used to 
purchase war supporting equipment and plants; or yield us strategic materials in 
barter. 


Wuy Po.anp SHovutp Br HELPED, A STATEMENT RY THE POLISH AMERICAN 
CONGRESS 


Since the October upheaval in Warsaw, when, in the wave of unrest and dis- 
content of the population, Polish Communists recognized the urgency of needed 
economic and political reforms, American sympathy for Poland has been growing 
rapidly. From humanitarian and, to some extent, diplomatic views, at least 90 
percent of American press and radio and television commentators favor technica! 
and economic help for Poland. 

However, in this gratifying wave of sympathy for the Polish people, a sense 
of apprehension could be detected. One question is being frequently asked: 
Whether, while helping Poland we would at the same time strengthen the Soviet 
Union and communism? 

The answer to this question is an emphatic no for the following reasons: 

1. The Polish people are painfully aware of the fact, that Communist concepts 
of economy and industrial planning have brought them to the brink of disaster. 
The Communists themselves accepted this truth by retreating from such spheres 
of economic activities as the collectivization of farms which has been brought to 
a standstill, and complete socialization of small private enterprizes which has 
been abandoned. 

These two examples prove beyond doubt that the Polish people have forced 
Communists to a considerable retreat from stubborn entrenchment in Marxist- 
Leninist theories and practices. And this is only the beginning. Given more 
time, and moral as well as material support, the Poles will eventually go farther 
on the road to complete independence. 

2. Polish national interests, historic evolvement as well as cultural and spiritual 
ties with Western civilization clash with Communist designs for world domination. 
Polish implacable hostility toward communism in general and toward Rusian 
colonialism in particular is a proven fact of history. 

There is no danger—that by helping Poland economically we would be strength- 
ening communism and the Soviet Union. On the contrary, stronger and more 
independent Poland would mean a gradual retreat of communism in Centra! and 
East Europe and would effectively oppose Russian designs for conquest. 

Another argument is being set forth even by people whose sympathy toward 
Poland is sincere, that there is a great risk involved in helping the Polish people 
now. They say that American aid for Poland would provoke Russian wrath 
against the Poles. They add that the Polish people have already aroused Russian 
antagonism to a breaking point. 

Let us bear in mind, therefore, that the Poles are well aware of the risk. They 
are willing to take it. The very fact that they asked us for help instead of begging 
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the Kremlin for handouts, proves beyond doubt that Poland wants to return 
to the Western family of nations where her national birth placed her a thousand 
years ago. 

The Poles have already taken a risk by turning to the West. It should be 
evaluated as a calculated risk. They are risking far more in turning to us than 
we are risking in granting them help. 

The stakes are high and worth the chance both for Poland and for the United 
States. 

In the long view of history, the Communist system of government foreed on 
Poland by the might of the Russian Army is only transitory. 

Poland as a nation successfully opposed Russification in the past and, with 
her boundless devotion to freedom and democracy, will emerge victorious from 
Communist oppression. 

But she needs our help and fully deserves to be helped in her hour of dire need. 

Finally, some aspects of Poland’s foreign policy are being used in arguments 
against a large-scale help. 

We should remember that Poland’s current foreign policy is not of her own 
choice. It has been linked to Russia with full consent and support of the Western 
powers at Yalta. Poland is not yet able to follow an independent course in foreign 
affairs. This can develop only in accordance with the amount of material and 
moral help that Poland could get from the West. 


MILuERsS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. Haroutp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: In behalf of the Millers’ National Federation, the 
national trade association of the wheat flour milling industry, I wish to support 
the enactment of H. R. 5534, a bill to extend the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. 

We favor the extension of title I of the act for 1 year and an increase in authoriza- 
tion from $3 billion to $4 billion. We have no specific views with respect to 
amendments (3) and (4) proposed in H. R. 5534. 

We believe Public Law 480 and the manner in which it has been administered 
by the Department of Agriculture has been helpful in the exportation of wheat 
and wheat flour from the United States. 

The milling industry is particularly interested in the long range aspects of 
Public Law 480. At the present time, Millers’ National Federation is conducting 
a market promotion program for wheat flour and wheat products in Colombia 
under a market promotion agreement with the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
The Federation also is condicting market promotion survey projects in the Pacific 
area under an agreement with the Foreign Agricultural Service entered into 
jointly by the Federation and the Oregon Wheat Growers’ League. 

In our opinion, the extension of Public Law 480 will permit the development 
of similar market promotion projects in other countries and we are confident 
these will result in increased interest in and increased importations of United 
States wheat flour and other wheat products. 

In 1956, the United States remained in first place among world exporters of 
fiour after regaining its former traditional leadership in 1955. This is due to 
increased promotion activities on the part of United States export flour millers, 
increased activities on the part of the export department of the Millers’ National 
Federation in cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture 
and other interested Government agencies, and an increased world demand for 
flour. 

The milling industry is optimistic that world demand for United States flour 
can be still further stimulated by activities under Public Law 480 and the industry 
therefore, favors the expanded extension of the act for a period of a year as 
proposed in H. R. 5534. 

I am submitting this brief expression of our views for inclusion in the record of 
the hearing in accordance with permission granted me on March 26. 

Yours very truly, 


HERMAN Fak Ler, Vice President. 
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PoRTAGEVILLE, Mo., March 28, 1957. 
Hon. Haroutp D. Coorey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This organization urges extension of Public Law 480 for at least 2 years and 
that its present authorization be doubled. Proposed extension and increased 
authorization would broaden potential of program badly needed to help disposal 
of burdensome farm surplus. 

JAKE WEEKs, 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association, 


CHARLESTON, Mo., March 29, 1957. 
Hon. Haroip Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Sincerely regret unable to appear for hearing on Public Law 480. Today the 
following organizations strongly urge extension of Public Law 480 with sufficient 
appropriation to warrant continuation of disposal of surplus cotton stocks: 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association, Tennessee Agriculture Council, Delta 
Council of Mississippi, Agriculture Council of Arkansas, Louisiana Delta Council, 
American Cotton Producers Association. 

A. L. Srory. 


If no one else desires to testify orally or submit a statement, the 


committee will stand adjourned. 
(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the hearing was adjourned.) 
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